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Tis poem of the Laureate’s is a perilous attempt, both as it 
respects the subject, and the nature of the verse. The former 
(the appearance of our good old king, George the Third, at 
heaven’s tribunal,) might have startled even a Milton; for to 
seek to remove the veil which hides the secrets of the next 
world from the ken of weak mortality; to contemplate the 
state of “ spirits after death,” and, in ‘* the mind’s eye” to 
witness the audit of the king of kings, requires a genius little 
short of inspiration to attempt, with any pretensions to success. 
Perhaps Mr. Southey is the only poet of the present age who 
ought to have attempted such a subject, if, indeed, it ought to 
be attempted at all; and he certainly has, by the splendour of 
his descriptions, and the grandeur of his conceptions, advanced 
‘his fame, as a poet and a christian, to a still higher pinnacle 
than it had before attained, Yet this work, in our opinion, will 
never be popular ; the construction of the verse, which we 
must next consider, will be one main obstacle to its popularity. 
A careless reader, (and we fear they constitute the majority) 
will not be able to discern its beauties, but will throw it by in 
disgust. But he who has a soul for “ true poesy,” who will 
not be alarmed at novelty, nor deterred by a seeming harshness, 
from reading, and contemplating upon the work before him, 
will find a pearl of precious price, and at each perusal new 
beauties will burst upon his view. 

Of the nature of the verse, and his reasons for undertaking 
it, it will be only fair to let Mr. Southey give his own account. 


“ Having long been of opinion that an Euglish metre might be 
constructed in imitation of the ancieut hexameter, which would. be 
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326 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


consistent with the character of our language, and capable of great 
richness, variety, and strength, I have now made the experiment, 

It will have some disadvantages to contend with, both among learned 
and unlearned readers; among the former ‘especially . because, 
though they may divest "theinselves. of all prejudice against an in- 
ngvation,, which has generally. been thought impracticable, and 
may even be disposed to regard the attempt favourably, neverthe- 
less they will, from invete: ate association, be continually reminded 
of rules which are inapplicable to cur tongue; and looking for 
quantity where esupbasis only ought to be "expected, will perhaps 
less easily be reconciled to the measure than those persons who con- 
sider it simply as it is. 'Tothe one class it is necessary that I should 
explain the nature of the verse; to the other the principle of adap- 
tation which has been followed. 

‘s First, then, to the former, who, in glancing over these long 

lines, will perceive that they have none of the customary charac- 

teristics of ‘English versification, being neither marked by rhyme, 
nor by any’ certain number of sy lables, nor by’any regular recur- 
reuce of emphasis throughout the verse. Upon closer observation 
they will find that (with a very few exceptions) there is a regular 
recurreuce of empbuasis 1p the last five syllables of every line, the 
first and the fourth of those syllables being accented, the others not, 
These five syllables form two of the feet by which the verse is mea- 
sured, and which are called dactyls and trochees; the dactyl con- 
sisting of one long syllable and two short ones, as exemplified in 
the name of W ellington ; the trochee of one long and one short, 

as exemphified in the name of Nelson. Of such feet there are six 
inevery verse. The four first are disposed according to the judg- 
ment and convenience of the writer; that i is, they may be all dactyls 
or all trochees, or any mixture of both, im any arrangement ; but 
the fifth is always a dacty!, and the sixth always a trochee, except 
in some rare instances, when, for the sake of variety, or of some 
particular eflect, a trochee is admitted in the fifth place. One 
More remark will suffice for. this preliminary explanation, These 
feet are constituted ‘each by a separate word, but are made up of 
one or more, or of parts of words, the end of one, and the begin- 
ning of another, as may happen. A verse of the Psalms, origi- 
pally pointed ’out by Harris, of Salisbury, as a natural and perfect 
hexameter, will exemplify what has been said : 


“€Why do the | heathen | rage, and the | people i- | magine a | 
vain thing : x 
‘Twenty years ago, when the rhythmical romance of Thalaba 
was sent from Portugal to the press, I requested, in the preface to 
that poem, that the author might not be supposed to prefer the 
rhythm in which it was written, abstractedly considered, to the 
regular blauk verse, the noblest measure, in his.judgment, of which 
our admirable language is capable. It was added, that the mea- 
sure which was there used had, in that instance, been preferred, 
because it suited: the character of the poem, being, as it were, | the 
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Arabesque ornament of an Arabian tale. Notwithstanding this 
explicit declaration, the duncery of that day attacked me as if J 
bad considered the measure of Thalaba to be in itself essentially 
and absolutely better than blank verse. The duncery of this day 
may probably pursue the same course on the present occasion. 
With that body I wage no war, and enterinto no explanations, But 
to the great majority of my readers, who will take up the book 
without malevolence, and having a proper sense of honour in them- 
selves, will believe the declarations of a writer whose veracity they 
have no reason to doubt, I will state what are the defects, and 
what the advantages of the metre which is here subinitted to their 
judgment, as they appear to me afier this fair experiment of its 
powers. 

* Tdo not, however, present the English hexameter as some- 
thing better than our established metres, but as something diffe- 
rent, and which therefure, for that reason, may sometimes advan- 
tageously be used. ‘Take our blank verse for all in all, in all its 
gradations, from the elaborate rhythm of Milton down to its loosest 
structure in the early dramatists, and I believe that there is no 
measure comparable to it, either in our own or any other language, 
for might and majesty, and flexibility and compass. And this is 
affirmed, not as the predilection of a young writer, or the preference 
of one inexperienced in the difficulties of composition, but as an 
opinion formed and confirmed during the loug and diligent study, 
and the long and laborious practice of the art. But I aw satisfied 
also that the English hexameter is a legitimate and good measure, 
with which our literature ought to be euriched. ‘I first adveutare; 
follow me who list.’ ”’ 


The experiment is nota novel one; but it has never before 
been made with any degree of success, Sir Philip Sidney wrote 
hexameters, but they were totally deticient in every requisite of 
poetry. An attempt was also made by Stainhurst to translate 
the four first books of the Eneid in the same stanza, some spe- 
cimens of which may be seen in the Censura Literaria, vol. 
IV. Goldsmith wrote in favour of English hexameters, and 
said he had seen “ several late specimens so happily composed, 
that they were, in all respects, as melodious and agreeable to 
the ear as the works of Virgil and Horace ;” and Mr. Southey 
ohserves, * Proofs of the practicability of the hexameter were 
given about twenty years ago, by some translations from the 
Messiah of Klopstock, which appeared in the Monthly Maga- 
zine ; and by an eclogue, entitled the Showman, printed in the 
second volume of the annual Authology. These were written 
by my old friend, Mr. William Taylor, of Norwich, the trans- 
lator of Burge’s Lenora.” About the latter period, too, a ver- 
sion of one of Macpherson’s rhapsodies appeared in the maga- 
zines, supposed to have been written by the Laureate himself; 
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if so, it seems that, though the present attempt to introduce an 
uncommon species into the already copious extent of English 
verse may be deemed rather fantastical, yet it is no sudden 
phantasy, but the result of much and serious reflection. 

We shall not be surprised if the ‘ Vision of Judgment” 
meets with the same treatment from the critics of this day as 
was the fate of Thalaba and Kehama. ‘ The Duncery,” as 
Mr. Southey, not very respectfully, perhaps, but, we are sorry 
to say, too justly designates them, certainly did assail these 
poems in an unjustifiable manner, because they could neither 
understand the design of the author, nor duly appreciate the 
manuer in which he had executed it. But those poems are 
read and admired now the critiques upon them are forgotten ; 
and the name of Southey will be remembered as one of the 
worthies of the Georgian age, when his anonymous revilers 
and their productions will be consigned to oblivion. 

Before we present our readers with a few specimens, to ena- 
ble them to judge of the manner in which Mr. Southey has 
executed his doubly hazardous task, we feel it a duty to the 
eloquent writer to extract another passage irom his preface, in 
which he justly reprobates the licentious and disgraceful works 
which have issued from the press of late days, and particularly 
alludes to the productions of a noble bard, whose splendid 
genius has hitherto been exerted only to debase humanity, and 
exhibit a hideous picture of the vices and miseries of fallen 


man. 


«* Tam well aware that the public are peculiarly intolerant of 
such innovations ; not less so that the populace are of any foreign 
fashion, whether of foppery or convenience. Would that this lite- 
rary intolerance were under the influence of a saner judgment, and 
regarded the morals more than the manner of a composition ; the 
spirit rather than the form! Would that it were directed against 
those nonstrous combinations of horrors and mockery, lewdness 
and impiety, with which English poetry has, in our days, first been 
polluted! For more than half a century English literature had 
been distinguished by its moral purity, the effect, and, in its turn, 
the cause, of an improvement of national manners. A father 
might, without apprehension of evil, have put into the hands of his 
children any book which issued from the press, if it did not bear, 
either in its title-page or frontispiece, manifest signs that it was 
intended as furniture forthe brothel. There was no danger in any 
work. which bore the name of a respectable publisher, or was to be 
procured at any respectable bookseller’s. This was particularly 
the case with regard to our poetry. It is now no longer so ; and woe 
to those by whom the offence cometh. The greater the talents of 
the offender, the greater is his guilt, and the more enduring will 
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be his shame. Whether it be that the laws are in themselves unable 
to abate au evil of this maguitude, or whether it be that they are 
remissly administered, and with such injustice, that the celebrity 
of an offender serves as a privilege whereby he obtains impunity, 
individuals are bound to consider that such pernicious works would 
neither be published nor written if they were discouraged as they 
might, and ought to be, by public feeling. Every person, theres 
fore, who purchases such books, or admits them into his house, 
promotes the mischief, and thereby, as far as in him lies, becomes 
an aider and abettor of the crime. : 

‘© The publication of -a lascivious book is one of the worst of- 
fences which can be committed against the well-being of society. 
It isa sin, to the consequences of which no limits can be assigned, 
and those consequences no after repentance in the writer can coun- 
teract. Whatever remorse of conscience he may feel when his hour 
comes, (and come it must!) will be of no avail. The poignancy 
of a death-bed repentance cannot caucel one copy of the thousands 
which are sent abroad ; and, as long as it continues to be read, so 
long is he the pander of posterity, and so long is he heaping up 
guilt upon his soul in perpetual accumulation, 

‘© These remarks are not more severe than the offence deserves, 
even when applied to those immoral writers who have not been con- 
scious of any evi! intention in their writings, who would acknow- 
ledge a little levity, a little warmth of colouring, and so forth, in 
that sort of language in which men gloss over their favourite vices, 
and deceive themselves. What, then, should be said of those for 
whom the thoughtlessness and inebriety of wanton youth can no 
longer be pleaded, but who have written in sober manhood, and 
with deliberate purpose? Men of diseased hearts and depraved 
imaginations, who, forming a system of opinions to suit their own 
unhappy course of couduct, have rebelled against the holiest o: di- 
nances of human society, and hating that revealed religion which, 
with all their efforts and bravadoes, they cannot disbelieve, labour 
to make others as miserable as themselves, by infecting them with 
a moral yirus that eats into the soul! ‘The school which they have 
set up may properly be called the Satanic school ; for, though 
their productious breathe the spirit of Belial in their lascivious 
parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those loathsome images of atro- 
cities and horrors which they delight to represent, they are more 
especially characterised by a Satanic spirit of pride and audacious 
impiety, which still betrays the wretched feeling of hopelessness, 
wherewith it is allied. 

“ This evil is political as well as moral, for indeed moral and 
political evils are inseparably connected. Truly has it been affirm- 
ed by one of our ablest and clearest reasoners,* that ‘ the destruc- 
tion of government may be proved and deduced from the geueral 
corruption of the subjects’ manners, as a direct and natural source 
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$30 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


thereof, by a demonstration as certain as any in mathematics,’ 
There is no maxim more frequently enforced by Michiavelli, than 
that where the manuers of a people are generally corrupted, there 
the government caunot long subsist—a truth which all history ex- 
emplifies; and there is no means whereby that corruption can be so 
surely and rapidly diffused, as by poisoning the waters of litera- 
ture, 

*¢ Let rulers of the state look to this in time. But, to use the 
words of Louth, if ‘ our physicians think the best way of curing 
a disease is to pamper it—the Lord in mercy prepare the kingdom 
to suffer what He by miracle only can prevent.’ ” 


In these sentiments we are sure the readers of the Antijaco- 
bin will agree with the Poet Laureate. The present age is 
indeed one of licentiousness. With aridiculous fastidiousness 
we object to expressions in the works of our elder authiors, as 
not sufficiently refined for the delicacy of modern ears, whilst 
works which outrage every: principle of religion, loyalty, and 
virtue, are daily issued from the press, and bought up with an 
avidity the most alarming, as it is the sure sign of the depraved 
taste of the age in which we live. We must think that there 
has been a culpable negligence on the part of those whose duty 
it isto bring to condign punishment the perverters of public 
morals. That excellent association, the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Vice, has done much in procuring the punishment 
of offenders of this description; and an excellent society, 
recently instituted, called the ‘ Constitutional Association,” 
has entered upon another path in the same laudable pursuit, 
meaning to prosecute all seditious libellers, as its predecessor 
does the venders of obscene and blasphemous works. But the 
Attorney-General, we must think, has been,remiss. When 
the press has teemed with the most disgraceful libels, both 
morally and politically so; when the majesty of justice was 
insulted in her highest sanctuary, and the sovereign of England 
reviled on his throne; when prosecutions were set on foot 
against individuals for defending their king, and exposing tie 
crimes, and refuting the calumnies, and exposing the tricks and 
sophistry of his enemies, it might have been expected, that 
some of the incorrigible offenders on the other side of the 
question would have been called on to answer for the crime of 
corrupting a nation’s morals ; of tainting a nation’s loyalty, 
at the bar of retributive justice. But no! public and official 
authority slept; and it has been left for private zeal to avenge 
their king, and redress their country. This is bad policy on 
the part of government. It must be reformed altogether. 
We will now return to Mr. Southey. The poet is represented 
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contemplating thé stupendous and beautiful scenery which the 
sweet vale of Keswick offers to his view. It 


‘«* was the day when the herald, 
Breaking his wand, should proclaim that George our king was 
dep arted, 

Thou art io I cried: thy soul is delivered from bondage ! 
Thou who hast lain so long in mental and visual darkaess, 
Thou art in yonder heaven ! thy place is in light and glory. 

««Come and behold! methought a startling voice from the 

twilight 

Answered ; and therewithal I felt a stroke as of lightning, 
With a sound like the rushing of winds, or the roaring of waters. 
If from without it came I knew not, so sudden the seizure ; 
Orif the brain itself in that strong flash had expended 
All its electric stores, Of strength and of thought it bereft me ; 
Hearing, and sight, and seuse were gone; and when I awaken’d, 
‘Twas from a dream of death, in silence and uttermost darkness ; 
Knowing uot where or how, nor if I was rapt in the body, 
Nor if entranced or dead, But all around me was blackness, 
Utterly blauk and void, as if this ample creation 
Had been blotted out, and I were alone in the chaos. 
Yet had I even then a living hope to sustain me 
Under that awful thought, and I strengthened my spirit with 


prayer.” 
In the vision in which the poet is now cast, he is supposed 
to see our good old king, 


‘¢ In the semblance of age, 
Such as at last he appear'd with the traces of time and a fiticGon 
Deep on his faded form,” 


Stood before his heavenly judge. ‘The meeting between the | 


monarch and him of whom 


‘¢ the assassin bereav’d us 
When his counsels most, and his resolute virtue were needed,” 


Is finely described ; as is the appearance of the celestial 
city. 


‘© Wheresoever I look’d there was light and glory around me. 

Brightest it seem’d in the east, where the New Jerusalem glit- 
ter'd. , 

Einivent on a hill there stood the celestial city ; 

Beaming afar it shone; its towers and cupolas rising 

High in the air serene, with the brightness of gold in the furnace, 

Where on their breadth the splendour lay intense and quiescent : 

Part with a fierier glow, and a short quick tremulous notion, 

Like'the burning propus ; and turrets and pinnacles sparkled, 
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Playing in jets of light, witha diamond-like glory coruseant 
Groves of all hues of green their foliage intermingled, 
Tempering with grateful shade the else unendurable lustre. 
Drawing near, I beheld what over the portal was written : 
This is the gate of bliss, it said; through me is the passage 
To the city of God, the abode of beatified spirits. 
Weariness is not there, nur change, nor sorrow, nor parting ; 
Time hath no place therein ; nor evil. Ye who would enter, 
Drink of the well of life, and put away all that is earthly.” 


At this gate the spirit awaits the accusations of his enemies, 


and the judgment of his God. Amongst the accusing spirits 
called forth to arraign the sovereign are Wilkes and Junius; 
the description of the two is inimitable. 


‘© Beholding the foremost, 
Him by the cast of his eye oblique, I knew as the firebrand 
Whom the unthinking populace held for their idol and hero, 
Lord of misrule in theirday. But how was that countenance 
altered, 
Where emotion of fear or of shame had never been witness'd ; 
That invincible forehead abash’d, and those eyes wherein malice 
Once had been wont to shine with wit and hilarity temper’d, 
Into how deep a gloom their mournful expression had settled ! 
Little avail’d it now that not from a purpose malignant ; 
Not with evil intent he had chosen the service of evil ; 
But of his own desires the slave, with profligate impulse, 
Solely by selfishness mov’d, and reckless of ought that might 
follow. 
Could he plead in only excuse a confession of baseness ? 
Could he hide the extent of his guilt, or hope to atone for 
Faction excited at home, when all old feuds were abated, 
Insurrection abroad, and the train of woes that follow’d ? 
Discontent and disloyalty, like the teeth of the dragon, 
He had sown on the winds ; they had ripen’d beyond the Atlantic ; 
Thence in natural birth sedition, revolt, revolution ; 
France had received the seeds, and reap’d the harvest of horrors ; 
Where—where should the plague be stay’d ? Oh, most to be 
pitied — a yy 
They of all souls in bale, who see no term to the evil 
They by their guilt have rais’d, no end to their inner upbraidings. 
ws aa could not chouse but know ; nor, knowing, but grieve 
or. 
Who might the other be, his comrade in guilt and in suffering, 
Brought . the proof like him, and shrinking like him from the 
trial ? 
Nameless the libeller liv’d, and shot his arrows in darkness ; 
Undetected he passed to the grave, and leaving behind him 
Noxious works on earth, and the pest of an evil example, 
Went to the world beyond, where no offences are hidden. 
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Mask’d had he been in his life, and now a visor of iron 

Rivetted round his head, had abolish’d his features for ever. 

Speechless the slanderer stood, and turn’d his face from the mno- 
narch, 

Iron-bound as it was, so insupportably dreadful 

Soon or iate to conscious guilt is the eye of the injured.” 


This is truly poetical; the ideas are simply grand; and the 
justice of the portraits flash at once upon the mind. The ac- 
cusing spirits are dumb, and there was none to arraign the 
king. 

| ‘Well done, | 

Good and faithful servant, then said a voice from the brightness, 

Enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. The ministring spirits 

Clapt their pennons therewith, and from that whole army of 

angels 

Songs of iediaiing and joy resounded, and loud hallelujahs ; 

While on the wings of winds uprais’d, the pavilion of splendour, 

Where inscrutable light envelop’d the Holy of Holies, 

Moved, and was borne away, through the empyrean ascending.” 


We have room only for one more extract. It is from the 
last canto—** The Meeting.” 


‘¢ The gentle Amelia 

Stretched her arms to her father there, in tenderness sheddin 

Tears such as angels weep. That hand was toward him extended, 
. Whose last pressure he could not bear when merciful nature, 

As o’er her dying bed he bent in severest anguish, 

Laid on his senses a weight, and suspended the sorrow for ever. 

He hath recover’d her now : all, all that was lost is restored him— 

Hour of perfect bliss, that o’erpays all earthly affliction. 

They are met where change is not known, nor sorrow, nor parting, 

Death is subdued, and the grave, which conquers all, hath been 

conquer’d,”’ 


From these specimens our readers will see, that though the 
effort was daring, the poet has—ably sustained his fame. We 
must notice one omission in the list of worthies in the Geor- 
gian age, who welcomed their king to the realms of bliss. 
Though Burke and Perceval are enumerated, yet the name of 
Pirr is not mentioned. We hope, if a second edition is called 
for, that the poet will devote a few lines to u1M, to whom are 
pre-eminently owing the glories of the late reign. This is no 
more than a just tribute, in such a work, to as much ability, 
Virtue, and disinterestedness, as ever distinguished a minister. 

The poem, we should observe, is dedicated to the king ; and 
we have no hesitation in pronouncing it a worthy offering from 
the a pen to the filial affection of our beloved mo- 
narch, 
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( 384 ) 


An Account of Timbuctoo and Housa, Territories in the Interior 
of Africa, by El Hage Abd Salam Shabeeny ; with Notes 
Critical and Explanatory. To which is added Letters Descrip- 
live of Travels through West and South Barbary, and across 
the Mountains of Atlas; also, Fragments, Notes, and 
Anecdotes ; Specimens of the Arabic Epistolary Style, &c. &e. 
By James G. Jackson, Resident upwards of Sixteen Years in 
South and West Barbary, in a Diplomatic and in a Com- 
mercial Capacity. 8vo. Pp 547. Longman and Co. 1820, 


Ir it be not absolutely impossible, it is certainly very difficult, 
to account for the bias of public opinion, and the strange direc- 
tion which national curiosity will sometimes take. For the 
last three years every eye has been attentively strained on the 
North Pole, and much money has been expended to discover a 
passage which can never be used. Should Captain Parry get 
through to the pacific ocean, yet has he already ascertained that 
the seas are so constantly frozen, the fields of ice so tremendous, 
and the coast so barren, that no commercial speculation will 
ever induce a single ship to follow his track. We are acting 
like school-boys, who run the risk of severe accidents for the 
supreme felicity of doing what their companions, less adroit, 
less courageous, or perhaps more prudent, dare not. If, in- 
deed, objects of enterprise were exhausted, it might be justi- 
fiable to attempt some barren adventure, and it would not be 
so strange that persons should be eager to be shut up for 
months in a small ship, fearful of the shortest exposure to the 
external air, and unable to view the horrors of the scenery sur- 
rounding them. But no such exhaustion has taken place. 
The volume before us lays open a path almost untrodden, and 
proposes means of traversing it, which yet have not been 
tried. We shall endeavour to give a concise, but clear account 
of its curious contents. 

The author, J. Grey Jackson, Esq. was for sixteen yeas 
resident in Barbary, both in a diplomatic and commercial capa- 
city, so as to have had various opportunities of becoming con- 
nected with the natives. These he seems to have availed 
himself of with great dexterity, and has certainly made us 
acquainted with many circumstances relative to that part ¢! 
Africa hitherto unknown. But the first part of the volume }s 


occupied in detailing the account of Timbuctoo and Hous@, 
given by a native of Tetuan,. whose name is Shabecny. It 
would appear strange that no European should. have fou 

means of visiting this city, whose distance from Fas (usually 
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Fez) takes only sixty-nine days to travel, and whither goods 
may be sent at the expense of one shilling and four pence per 
quintal per mile. Shabeeny was in England some time, and 
the account given by him of this place proves that civilization 
has made little progress there, hovever it may be an emporium 
of trade. 


« On the east side of the city of Timbuctoo, there is a large 
forest, in which are a great many elephants. The timber here 1s 
very large. The trees on the out-ide of the forest are remarkable 
for having two different colours; that side which is exposed to the 
morning sun is black, and the opposite side is yellow. The body 
of the tree has neither branches nor leaves, but the leaves, which 
are remarkably large, grow upon the top only ; so that one of these 
trees appears, at a distance, like the mast and round top of a ship. 
Shabeeny has seen trees in England much taller than these ; within 
the forest the trees are smaller than on its skirts. ‘There are no 
trees resembling these in the Emperor of Morocco’s dominions, 
They are of such a size that the largest cannot be girded by two 
men. They bear a kind of berry ahoat the size of a walont, in 
clusters consisting of from ten to twenty berries, . Shabeeny cannot 
say what is the extent of this forest, but it is very large. Close to 
the town of Timbuctoo, on the south, is a small rivulet, in which 
the inhabitants wash their clothes, and which 1s about two feet deep. 
It runs in the great foreston the east, and does not communicate 
with the Nile, but is lost in the sands west of the town. Its water 
isbrackish; that of the Nileis good and pleasant. The town of 
Timbuctoo i is surrounded by a mud wall ; the walls are built tabiae 
wise, asin Barbary, viz, they make large wooden cases, which they 
fill with mud, and when that dries they remove the cases higher up 
till they have finished the wall. They never use stone or brie ‘ks 3 
they do not know how to make bricks. The wall is about twelve 
feet high, and sufficiently strong to defend the town against the 
wild Ambs, who come frequently to demand money from them. 
It has three gates; one called Bab Sahara, or the gate of the dee 
sert, on the north; opposite to this, on the other side of the town, 
asecond, called Bab Neel, or the gate of the Nile; the third gate 
leads to the forest on the east, and is called Beb El Kibla, The 

Rites are hung on very large hinges, and when shut at night, are 
locked, as in Barbary, and are farther secured by a large prop of 
“ood placed in the inside slopingly against them. There is a dry 
ditch, or excavation, which circumscribes the town, (except at those 
places which are opposite the gates,) about twelve feet deep, and 
too wide for any man to leap it. The three gates of the town are 
shut every evenmg soon after sun-set: th fey are mh ade of flog 
doors, of which the reisonfy one pair. The doors are lined on the 
outside with uintanned hides of camets, and are se full of varis, that 
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‘* POPULATION. 


«© The town is once and a half the size of Tetuan, and contains, 
besides natives, about ten thousand of the people of Fas and Ma. 
rocco. The native inhabitants of the town of ‘Timbuctoo may be 
computed at forty thousand, -exclusive of slaves and foreiguers, 
Many of the merchants who visit Timbuctoo are so much attached 
to the place, that they cannot leave it, buf continue there for fife, 
The natives are all blacks: almost every stranger marries a female 
of the town, whoare so beautiful that travellers often fall in love 
with them at first sight.” 

‘¢ Timbuctoo is the great emporium for all the country of the 
blacks, and even for Marocco and Alexandria. 

‘© The principal articles of merchandize are tobacco, kameemas, 
beads of all colours for necklaces, and cowries, which are bought 
at Fas by the pound, Small Dutch looking-glasses, some of which 
are convex, set in guilt paper frames. They carry neither swords, 
musquets, nor knives, except such as are wanted in the caravan, 
At the entrance of the desert they buy rock-salt of the Arabs, who 
bring it to them in loads ready packed, which they carry as an arti- 
cle of trade. In their caravan there were about five hundred 
camels, of which about a hundred and fifty or two hundred were 
Jaden with salt. ‘The camels carry less of salt than of any other 
article, because, being rock-salt, it wears their sides. They pay 
these Arabs from twenty to fifteen ounces of Barbary money per 
loud. An ounce of Barbary is worth about sixpence, and a ducat 
is worth about five shillings sterling. They sell this salt at Tin- 
buctoo upon an average at fifty per cent. profit ; it is more profit- 
able than linen, They take no oil from Barbary to Timbuctoo, as 
they are supplied from other places with fish-oil, used for lamps, 
but not for food ;.they make soap with the oil. The returns are 
made in gold-dust, ‘slaves, ivory, and pepper. Gold-dust is pre- 
ferred, and is brought to Timbuctoo from Housa in small leather 
bags, He bought one of these bags of gold-dust and_ pieces of 
rings for ninety Mexican dollars, and sold it at Fas for a bundred 
and fifty. The merchants bring their gold from Timbuctoo in the 
siddie-bays, in small purses of different sizes, one within the other. 
The bag which Shabeeny purchased was bought at Housa, where it 
sells for seven or eight ducats cheaper than at Timbuctoo, On ar- 
ticles from Marocco they make from thirty to fifty per cent. clear 
profit. Cowries and gold-dust are the medium of traffic. The 
shereefs and other merchants generally sell their goods to some of 
the principal native merchants, and immediately send off the slaves, 
taking their gold-dust with them into other countries, The mer- 
chants residing ut Timbuctoo have agents or correspondents 10 
other countries, and are themselves agents in return.” 


From this account it would appear that there are many Eu- 
ropean commodities with which they are unacquainted, ané 
possibly a well-chosen speculation sent to Timbuctoo under the 
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care of Muselmen, might introduce a wish for English mer- 
chandize. When the Milan decrees prevented the sale of our 
printed cottons in Italy, they were accumulated‘in great quan- 
tities at Malta, where they were sold exceedingly cheap to 
Turks and Greeks. Thence they were carried to Constanti- 
nople, and dispersed over Rumelia. The inhabitants of these 
countries have taken so general a fancy for them, that they are 
now become such an article of export as to have occasioned 
the appointment of a consul at Adrianople, an inland city, 
about two degrees north-west of Constantinople. Thus, by 
judicious selections, and some experiments, many ef our manu- 
factures might be found acceptable. Since it appears that 
both at Timbuctoo and Housa muslins are highly valued, and 
brought from Bengal, they might be sent much cheaper from 
England, and an attentive perusal of Shabeeny’s travels would 
suggest other articles which might be safely tried. 

Housa appears to be much larger than Timbuctoo, and about 
five days’ journey distant from it by land. Its trade is de- 
scribed to be the same, and its customs not materially different. 
Neither place seems to have any system of religion strictly 
established. ‘The Mahometan is certainly not the faith of the 
principal inhabitants. Hence all creeds are tolerated, and 
Europeans would be free from the bigotry of the Moors. In 
short, there are many circumstances which make it exceedingly 
desirable to effect some mode of trading with these two king- 
doms. 

To recommend and forward such a plan has induced Mr. 
Jackson to publish his letters descriptive of his own travels 
through West Barbary, and over Mount Atlas. These letters 
will be read with great interest by all who are actuated either by 
commercial views, or by a desire of knowing the manners of 
their fellow-creatures in a part of the globe so long, by vari- 
ous causes, separated, as it were, from us. _ Indeed, so sanguine 
is Mr. Jackson, that he recommends our seizing on Santa Cruz, 
either peaceably or by arms. Per fas aut nefas.. He gives, 
indeed, very good reasons for making the acquisition, but it 
would be much below the dignity of Great Britain to attempt 
that acquisition upon any other terms than those of friendly 
arangement. However, Mr. J. shall speak for himself. 


“ If Great Britain were to purchase the port of Santa Cruz of 
the Emperor for a certain annual stipend, we should be enabled to 
‘ommand the whole commerce of Sudan, at the expense of Tunis, 
Tripoli, Algiers, and Egypt ; not at the expense of Marocco, be- 
fause an equivalent, or what the Emperor would consider as such, 
"ould be given in exchange for it ; and we should then supply all 
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those regions with merchandize, at the first and second hand, which 


they now receive through four, five, and six. We should thus be 
enabled to undersell our Moorish competitors, and thus draw to our 
commercial depot all the gold-dust, gold-bars, and wrought-guld, 
gum-sudan, (commonly called in England Turkey um-arabic,) 
ostrich feathers, and other articles, the produce of San ; besides 
the produce of Suse, viz. gum-barbary, sandrac, euphorbium, and 
ammioniac, almonds, olive oil, wine, &c. together with the richest 
fruits of every kind. These we should take in barter for our manu- 


factures. 
‘© The road of Santa Cruz is very safe, and the. best in the em- 


pire of Marocco ; it is defended from the fury of the tremendous 

ales that visit this coast in December and January, and which in. 
yariably blow froin the south, by a projection of land that extends 
gradually from the river Suse to cape Noon, very far westward into 
the ocean. During my residence of several years at this summit of 
Atlas, not one ship was wrecked or lost; there is plenty of water, 


and good anchorage for ships of the line. 
‘<A thousand European troops, directed by a vigilant and expe- 


rienced captain, might take the place by a coup de main, and the 
natives, after a proper explanation and assurance that trade was the 


object of the capture, would probably become allies of the captors, 
and would supply in abundance all kind of provisions. They 
esteem the English, and denominate them their brothers. They 
sorely regret the loss of trade, occasioned by the emperor's restric- 
tions, and would gladly promote the cultivation of commerce if 
they bad an opportunity, They haye been, from time immemonal, 
a trading generation,” 


It may well be supposed that these letters instruct and en- 
tertain beyond what travels usually do. We find in those 
countries a much greater degree of splendour and _ civilization 
than is generally expected. Several parts, as about Rabat and 
Sallee, produce the finest wheat, fruits of all kinds, as oranges 
and figs, cattle and horses. At the former place a hundred 
fine large oranges may be purchased for sixpence. The grapes 
are prodigiously large and fine. The water melons exceedingly 

ood and sweet, especially a sort called Dilla Seed Billa, the 
seeds of which our author recommends to be sent to the Cape 
of Good Hope. Among the variety of curious incidents we 
select the following, as shewing the a practised by the 
Arabs to those who are properly recommended to them, By 
the Woled Abusebah, who live near Tomie, a port in 29 deg. 
30 min. north latitude, and 11 deg. 22 min, east longitude, ou 
author met with the reception which he thus describes, 


«© The sun had just set when we mounted our horses to returd. 
After an hour’s herka we approached a douar of the Woled Abbv- 
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sebah Arabs, who, seeing their sheik, came forward and kissed his 
stirraps, intreating him to pass the oght with them, which, it ap- 
peared, it would have been contrary to the etiquette of Arabian 
hospitality to refuse. Delemy, therefore, asked us if we would 
consent to sleep there ; and, apologizing for not conducting us to 
ourown beds that night, again intimated that it was, in a manner, 
incumbent on him not torefuse. We therefore consented to stop. This 
noble-spirited Arab, anxious to entertain us, and justly conceiving 
that the beds and habits of these Arabs were very different from what 
we had been accustomed to, sought to beguile the time, and accord- 
ingly endeavoured to engage some ladies belonging to the douar to 
dance, but they positively declined dancing before christians, Dele~ 
my expostulated with them, representing the propriety of doing so 
before the-prince’s guests; but the ladies apologized, by declaring 
that their splendid dancing dresses were not made up. Delemy, how« 
ever, with the trae energy of au Arab, was determined that he would 
make our abode here as pleasant as possible, and desirous also to 
show us the spirit of Arabian dancing, he went himself, accompa- 
nied by two of his friends, to a douar at some miles’ distance, and, 
after much persuasion, he prevailed on six young ladies to come 
and dance. In about two hours the sheik returned, and informed 
us, that knowing that beds in the desert would not suit our customs, 
he had engaged some young girls to amuse us with dancing durin 
the night, assuring us, at the same time, that they excelled in that 
graceful art, and he had no doubt they would amuse us. The tents 
were cleared and lighted ; two sheep were killed, and the cuscasoe 
was preparing when the ladies arrived. The music cousisted of an 
lastrument similar toa flageolet, (tabla) a kettledrum, and a sort 
of castanets of steel, an erbeb, or fiddle with two strings, played 
with a semicircular bow, The tunes were gay and sprightly, and 
the damsels tripped along on the light fantastic toe in avery supe- 
nor and elegant style. They danced without men—advancing 
gently at first, apparently without taking the foot off the ground— 
but gradually advancing ; after which they performed some steps 
similar to those in the Spanish bolera ; and turning round on the 
toe, they danced a most elegant shawl dance, equal to what was 
danced at the Opera in London by Parisot, but without the hori- 
Zoutal movement, or any motion that could offend the chastest eye. 
This unique national dance was encouraged from time to time by 
the approbation of twelve captains of the viceroy’s guard, warriors 
of fame in arms, who were Arabs of the Woled Deleim, and who 
vere seated ina circle with us, round the dancers, expressing theit 
delight and gratification in witnessing such superior grace and ele- 
gauce, exclaiming— 

‘ Afakume el Arabe, makine fal el Arabe, 

El Hashema, u zin, u temara, fie el Arabe.’ 


‘ Bravo, O Arabs, there is none equal to the Arabs ; 
Excellent is the modesty, beauty, and virtue of the Arabs.’ 
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‘¢ “Fhese eulogiums were not lost on the ladies, who increased the 
spirit of the dance. When this amusement had continued aboyt 
three hours, the cuscasoe, meat, and vegetables, were brought in as 
a supper. The Moors ate plentifully, but the abstemious Arabs 
ate very little—the ladies partook of sweet cakes and dates—they 
very seldom chew meat, but when they do, they think it gross to 
swallow it; they only press the juices from the meat, and throw 
away the substance. The manners of these damsels were elegant, 
accompanied with much suavity and affability, but very modest and 
unassuming withal: indeed, they were all individuals, as I after. 
wards learned, belonging to respectable and ancient Arab families, 
who could not resist the exhortations of their sheik to amuse and 
entertain his guests. The manners of these Arabs, their elegant 
forms, sparkling black eyes, long black eye-lashes, which increased 
the beauty of the eye, adding character to the countenance, seemed 
to make an indelible impression on the whole party.” 


We cannot refrain from adding the following passage, hoping 
that in this dearth of commercial enterprise it may attract the 
notice of those who can make use of the information. 


‘¢ On our return to Delemy’s castle, in Shtuka, the Prince asked 
me what observations I had made respecting Tomie; | told his 
Royal Highness that it wasan open roadstead, and not a convenient 
place for ships to lie. The Prince appeared pleased at this report, 
but Delemy had rendered to Muley Abdsalam so many essential 
services, that the latter could not, in courtesy, refuse him any 
thing. When Delemy found that my report to the Prince did uot 
realize his expectations, offers were made to me, supported by every 
possible encouragement, to form a commercial establishment at 
Tomie, which, as was observed, being advantageously situated for 
trade, being in the neighbourhood of the gum, almond, and oil 
countries, would offer advantages to the merchants which they 
could not expect at Santa Cruz or Mogodor. Accordingly, I was 
urged to send to Europe for ships, with assurances that the duty 
ov all imports, as well as exports, should be only two per cent.ad 
valorem, A house was offered to be built for me, according to any 
plan I might choose to suggest, free of expense. The people were 
desirous of. having a commercial establishment in their country, 
and would have done any thing to accomplish this object. The 
extensive connections which I had throughout Suse, Sahara, and 
even at Timbuctoo, would have facilitated my operations, but my 
connections in England were not such as to enable me to engagé 
advantageously in this enterprise. I was obliged, therefore, thoug 
reluctantly, to decline it, although, if otherwise situated, [I might 
have realized an independent fortune in two or three years at Te 
mie, besides having a most favourable opportunity of opening ® 
trade with Tombuctoo, and other territories of Sudan,”’ 


And again, in p. 248 we find, 
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«© When I established the port of Santa Cruz, and opened it to 
European commerce, the gratitude and hospitality of the Arabs 
and Shelluhs of the province of Suse was demonstrated in every 
way, so rejoiced were they to see their port, after an inactivity of 
thirty years, again re-established. If I rode out to visit any part 
of the country, the women, on my approach to a douar, would 
come out to a great distance with bowls of milk on their heads; 
others with bowls of honey, with thin scrapings of butter in them, 
and bread or cakes similar to pancakes, baked in five minutés, on 
stones heated with the embers of charcoal. These greetings I re- 
ceived by tasting every bow! of miik, and dipping a bit of bread 
in the honey and eating it. The milk thus presented is emblema- 
tical of pence and amity ; the honey of welcome. To refuse eating 
or tasting what is thus presented is considered, among this patrie 
archal people, a great breach of good manners, ab inexcusable 
want of courtesy, which they say none but a kaffer would commit. 
They would then say, Birk eeaudee, birk attajar u straha, ‘ Alight, 
I pray thee, alight, merchant, and rest yourself,’ 

“ Tu these halcyon days, these grateful people never knew when 
to cease offering presents. They sat on the ground in the refulgent 
meridian sun, and when I dismounted to walk to the shade of 4 
tree, to partake of their hospitality, they would exhort me to shun 
the shade, (lie @ drab’k elbird) for fear it should give me cold, 
These Bedouiu Arabs of Suse and Sahara are the descendants of 
the ancient Arabs, whose bold and figurative language is the same 
that was spoken in Arabia twelve centuries ago in the time of Mu- 
hamed. 

“ Passing early one morning by a douar, in the territory of Ho- 
wara, I was invited to join a party té hunt the wild boar, Thé 
plains of Howara, between the city of Tefodant and Santa Cruz, 
abounds with boars: we started, in a few hours, seven of thése ani- 
wals, two of which were taken and killed. The dogs best céleu« 
lated for this sport are what they call sereet telt, or the third racé of 
greyhounds, which is a very strong dog. One of these, I observed, 
attacked the boars by the nape of the neck, and never left his hold 
tillthe other dogs came up to the attack ; although the boar would 
toss him about in all directions, he never left his hold. ‘Fhe Arabs 
of Suse are very dextrous and active at this sport: they hunt with 
javelins ; some have guns, which they fire when opportunity offers, 
but they never expend their powder and shot /batdl) vainly, as they 
éxpress it, but always make sure of their mark. I couid not but 
tdmire this celebrated (slogie) greyhound; which the Arab to 
vhom it belongéd observing, insisted on my taking it home to 
Santa Cruz, adding, that whenever I wished to hunt, to let him 
know, and hé would accompany me. | offered him a present of 
oney for the dog, whichis what I never had refused before in the 
Provinces north of Suse, bat he declined the offer, saying he was 
ore than recompensed already by the establishment of the port 
of Santa Cruz. ‘* Myself, my family, my kabyl,’ said he, hail you 
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asa father ; /¢ moot alik) they will die in your cause.’ No favour 
could have equalled that of re-establishing the commerce of Aga. 
deer. These circumstances serve to shew what reception might be 
expected from these people, if the British government would nego. 
tiate with the emperor for the purchase of the port of Agadeer, or 
Santa Cruz, preparatory to the establishment of a commerce with 
Timbuctoo, aud other regions of Sudan.” 


We have much more to say upon a subject so interesting, 
which we shall therefore defer unto another month. 


tile 

The Life of Voltaire, with interesting Particulars respecting his 
Death, and Anecdotes and Characters of his Contemporaries, 
By Frank Hall Standish, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 393. Andrews, 
London. 1821. 


Jupicious, impartial biography is, perhaps, one of the most 
instructive, and, at the same time, one of the most entertaining 
species of writing. It has even the advantage of history ; for, 
whilst the lessons and deductions to be derived from the expe- 
rience of the latter are chiefly of use to those who “ ride on 
the whirlwind and direct the. storm” of political contention, 
and on whose good or evil conduct hangs the destiny of their 
fellow-men, biography carries a charm to every breast; and 
there is not an individual, however distinguished, or however 
obscure, but may derive some precepts for the guide of his own 
conduct from an attentive perusal of the lives of eminent and 
remarkable men. He will either descry some rock to be shun- 
ned, or some harbour to be made, in navigating the sea of life, 
and will be himself cheaply benefited by, perhaps, the dear- 
bought experience of others. | 
But to answer this end, biography must be IMPARTIAL—it 
must be TrRuz. The writer who takes a vicious character, 
exalts him into ahero; who divests his portrait of all those 
grosser tints which the vices and crimes of his life require the 
hand of truth to give it; who fails to express his abhorrence 
of, and to reprobate crimes’and vices of the most injurious 
influence to society, and who endeavours to convert what should 
be an object of disgust into one of admiration, perverts his 
biography from its useful purpose, and renders it, in its conse- 
quences, most pernicious and destructive. Such a character 
was Voltaire—such a writer is Frank Hall Standish, Esq. 
Voltaire is well known as a man of prodigious talents, grasp- 
ing at:once all subjects to which he directed -his attention ; with 
a wit keen and active, that rendered him the dread of those 
from whom he received a real or fancied insult, at the’ same 
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time that it procured him numberless enemies. He is. also 
known as the leader of a band of conspirators against the chris- 
tian religion ; as the instigator of that union which has been 
termed the “ anti-christian conspiracy,” by which it was hoped 
to have rooted out christianity from the earth; as the libeller of 
his God and of his Saviour, and as the author of works at once 
ruinous to social happiness, and destructive to the hopes of 
eternal joy. But all this is kept as much as possible out of 
sight in Mr. Standish’s life of this extraordinary man, He 
is there represented as the bold opponent of the system of 
fraud and iniquity practised in the Romish church, but not as 
the ridiculer of what he terms the “ fooleries of Jean Chauvin ;” 
not as the determined enemy of the christian religion. He is 
described as a philosopher, of a temper warm and impetuous, 
and rather the victim of persecution from those whose crimes 
and follies he had exposed, than the audacious infidel, repro- 
bated by every virtuous man, who had boasted that “ he was 
weary of hearing people repeat that twelve men were sufficient 
to establish christianity, and would prove that one might suffice 
to overthrow it ;* who called the Saviour of mankind a wretch, 
aud his apostles twelve scoundrels.¢ Finally, instead of repre- 
senting him as dying a death of torture, calling upon that God 
whom he had despised, upon that Saviour whom he had reviled, 
he is described as dying ‘* peaceably, with the resignation and 
calmness of a philosopher.” { From this our readers may judge 
of the fidelity of the present life of Voltaire. We do not deny 
that it contains much truth relative to him ; but the fault lies 
in the rejection of what it is highly important should be known 
wherever the name of Voltaire is mentioned. It does not, in- 
deed, attempt to deny the general fact of Voltaire’s * incredu- 
lity and scepticism,” nor the licentious tenour of his life. 
Those circumstances were so well known, so avowedly the 
truth, that, with all his partiality for his hero, they could not 
he concealed ; but they are not made a prominent feature in 
the portrait, as trath requires they should be; they are never 
brought forward when it is possible to keep them concealed. 

In a preliminary chapter the author has given a rapid view 
of the state of France, and of the despotism of the clergy, for the 
two centuries previous to that in which the scenes of Voltaire’s 
life occurred. But as this dves not particularly refer to that 
individual, we shall come at once to his biography, and give a 


<= 





* Life of Voltaire, by Condorcet. 

+ See Letter to D’Alembert, 24th of July, 1760. 
~ P. 380. 
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rapid sketch of his eccentric course for the information of our 
readers. 

Francis Marie Arouet (which name he subsequently changed 
to Voltaire) was born on the 20th of February, 1694 ; he was 
a very sickly child, and for some time was not expected to sur- 
vive. His father was treasurer of the Chatelet accounts; his 
mother’s name was Marguerite Daumant, and both were of 


good familiesin Poitou. His biographer says, 


‘© Even.as an infant young Arouet attracted admiration by the 
boldness of his genius, and ‘the originality of his remarks. The 
Abbe du Chateau Neuf, who was his godfather, had the charge of 
his education. This man had, early in life, either from thoughtless. 
ness or ainbition, assumed the ecclesiastical robe; but disappointed 
by the restraint, and disgusted at the hypocrisy of his institution, 
he preferred the enjoy ment of liberty to the chance of sacerdotal 


duties, aud resigned his fortune with his gown, No one who for-. 


sakes the church looks back with com placeney on its members ; 
from enthusiasm to infidelity there is often but one step, and per- 
haps the asperity of the Ablé’s remarks upon his own order influ- 
enced the satirical vein of his godson. "The Abbé was fond of his 
charge. Infancy is the period when kinduess makes the greatest 
impression, and young Arouet loved him like a father. Inustruc- 
tions from those we love are most readily imbibed. Before he was 
three years old, he could repeat most of the fables of La Fontaine, 
and all the Moisade. In the literary infancy of a great philoso- 
pher, the biographer is seldom able to fix upon the subject which 
ives the first turn tohis genius ; butin the bolduess of this poem, 
and the originality of its sentiments, may, perhaps, be traced the 
origin of the future incredulity and scepticism of Voltaire.” 


With such sentiments instilled into him, at so early an age, 
it is certainly no wonder that Voltaire became the confirmed 
infidel, the declared enemy of all revealed religion, the reviler 
of all who believed in the Saviour of mankind. 

When ten years of age he was sent to the college of Louis 
le Grand. It was conducted by the Jesuits, and was one of the 
best that Paris afforded. 


‘«‘ Here, while the rest of the scholars were amusing themselves with 
the childish sports that accorded with their age, young Arouet used 
to leave them to join the society of the Professors Tournamine and 
Porée. By the latter of these he was pronounced to be devoured 
by the desire of celebrity, and to be destined, sooner or later, to be 
the apostle of deismin France. ‘The prediction was verified by the 
success and tendency of his maturer compositions,” 


Here,-too, Voltaire was introduced to the author of the Moi- 
sade. 
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‘«‘ It was the day of the distribution of prizes. Voltaire received 
several, and Rousseau expressed himself desirous of his acquaint 
ance. He was brought forward, blushing with pride, and elated 
with hope, and was presented to one whose writings he had long 


admired.”’ 


On leaving college, Arouet’s father wished him to make 
choice of a profession ; he refused, and replied, he only wished 
for existence as a man of letters. His society was much 
courted, but he appears to have delighted chiefly in the company 
of the most profligate. A satire which he wrote upon the Abbé 
du Jarri, on the occasion of a prize being awarded to the latter, 
which Arouet thought he merited, brought him into sad dis- 
grace, and occasioned his being turned out of his father’s house 
at the age of sixteen. He was sent to the Marquis de Cha- 
teauneuf, the French ambassador in Holland, whom he served 
in the capacity of a page. He was subsequently bound clerk 
toan attorney of the name of Alain, in Paris. At the age of 
twenty-two he was imprisoned as the reputed author of a libel 
on the government. Here, however, he was unjustly punished. 
The real author was afterwards discovered to be a man of the 
name of Le Brun. This imprisonment lasted a year; and 
whilst in the Bastile, *‘ he corrected the tragedy of Cédipus, 
which was, in part, composed and written when he was in his 
nineteenth year. On emerging from his imprisonment he 
changed his name to Voltaire.” His tragedy was first per- 
formed towards the year 1718, with complete success. From 
this period Voltaire’s fame as a writer increased, and drew upon 
him the envy of his contemporaries, at the same time that the 
licentiousness and infidelity which abounded in his works, ren- 
dered him the object of dislike and suspicion to the virtuous 
and the good. About this period it was that he commenced the 
Henriade, and he rapidly produced several. tragedies and other 
poems, amongst which was the Epistle to Urania. LEven Ros- 
seau was disgusted with the impiety of the latter, and Mr. 
Standish tells us, ‘* it was not published till 1736. ‘The per- 
secutions of the time rendered subterfuge necessary; the au- 
thor was obliged to disavow his work, and attribute it to the 
Abbé Chaulieu.”” ‘This last was the Anacreon of the age ; 
* the poet of voluptuousness,” and the particular intimate of 
Voltaire. The first edition of the Henriade was printed in 
London about 1724, but it was full of errors, the distance of 
the author from the place of publication preventing him from 
Superintending it through the press. This “ poem describes 
the civil wars in France during part of the sixteenth century ; 
the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, the death of Charles the 
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Ninth and Henry the Third, and the leaders of the different 
factions of the league, and concludes with the triumphant en- 
try of Henry the Fourth into Paris.” 

_ About this period, “ either by the publication of some verses, 
or a witty repartee, he gave offence to the Chevalier Rohan, 
who caused him to be publicly caned, by his servants, at the 
door of the Duke de Sully’s house, where he was engaged to 
dinner.” He challenged the Chevalier, who procured his con- 
finement for six months in the Bastile, and on.his enlargement, 
finding that his friends had deserted him, and that his honour 
had suffered, he lett France for England, and resided for some 
time in London, where, in 1726, he published a genuine edi- 
tion of the Henriade, in 4to. with a flattering dedication to the 
gueen. Of this work Mr. Standish speaks as follows : 


«© The first edition of this work, so favourable to toleration, ap- 
peared just as the duke de Bourbon had renewed the fatal edict of 
Louis the Fourteenth against the Protestants. It was the first true 
epic poem that had ever been written in France. The style and 
moral are admirable, aud the incidents and plots natural; nove of 
the sentiments or characters are overdrawn, or too highly coloured ; 
aud when the supernatural ageney of spirits is introduced, it is 
always done with the greatest appearance of simplicity, Though 
the poet may have copied the great masters of antiquity, yet the 
imitation, according to the opinion of the king of Prussia, maintains 
the spirit of originality ; and the seventh canto of the Heoriade 
may hold an equal place with the Descent of Ulysses to the infernal 
regions. A spirit of tolerance for religious opinions is every where 
inculcated, and the work is worthy of being dedicated to the queen 
of the English nation. The description of England, during the 
reign of Elizabeth, canuot fail of being interesting to a British 
reader, or the admirers of fine poetry, although his countrymen 
occasionally object to the monotony of the verses.”’ 


The publication of the Henriade was very successful, and 
the profits enabled Voltaire to move in a genteel circle. He 
appears chiefly to have confined his acquaintance to the disci- 
ples of Bolinbroke ; to men who had refined the philosophy of 
Shaftesbury into deism, and who laughed at, and ridiculed the 
sufferings of a Saviour, and rejected the idea of a revealed 
religion. It was in England that Voltaire first formed the 
idea of a plot for overthrowing the christian religion. Condor- 
cet positively asserts, * There it was that Voltaire swore to de- 
dicate his life to the accomplishment of that project, and he has 
kept his word.’’* 





* Life of Voitaire, edition of Kell. 
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Voltaire returned to Paris about the year 1730. Before he 
left England, he published two essays, one upon our civil wars, 
and another on epic poetry, in which he made rather an un- 
grateful return for the hospitality that had been shewn him. 
On his arrival in Paris he did not attempt to conceal the design 
which he had formed in England, but openly avowed it. On 
one occasion, M. Herault, Lieutenant of Police, reproaching 
him with his infidelity, observed, ** You may do or write what 
you please, you will never be able to destroy the christian religion.” 
Voltaire’s answer was, ‘* That is what we shall see.”* 

The death of Voltaire’s father, and the success of his Hen- 
riade, had put him in possession of independence ; and soon 
after his return to Paris, he retired to the faubourg St. Marceau, 
where he lived in almost complete seclusion, amusing hjmself 
with writing the life of Charles the Twelfth, (which passed 
through twenty editions in one year,) the tragedies of Brutus, 
andthe Death of Cesar, and no doubt, revolving in his mind 
the best means of accomplishing what appears to have been 
almost the sole object of his after-life. One of the first steps 
taken to advance his project was the publication of the Lettres 
Philosophiques, abounding in the most indecent witticisms, and 
bold expressions against religion. Having written some very 
severe satirical lines on occasion of the refusal by the clergy to 
bury the corpse of Mademoiselle de Couvreur, an actress, he was 
obliged to leave Paris. He retired toa village of Normandy, 
and passed himself asan English baron. Here he was resid- 
ing when the above publication took place. It was immediately 
denounced; and after it had been examined by the Parliament, 
“aletter of imprisonmentf was directed against him, and his 
work burnt by the hand of the executioner. Informed of the 
sentence by the Comte d’Argental, he left Montjeu, and retired 
to Loraine, which belonged still to the Duke of that name, 
from thence he went to Philipsbourg, the camp of the Duke 
de Richlieu.” ? 

He, however, soon returned to Paris, and resided with Mad. 
de Martel, thinking, in her house, to avoid discovery. He here 
announced a new tragedy, which diverted public attention 
from the Lettres Philosophiques. He soon afterwards published 
his Letters on the English Nation, in which he did not forget 
toattack the truths of christianity. ‘These letters excited great 
notice, and his biographer tells us that he had recourse to the 
mean expedient of the treachery of friends, and the falsifica- 
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tion of his manuscripts, to excuse the boldness of his remarks, 
It is a proof of the little interest which the cause of religion 
possessed in the minds of some statesmen of that age, when 
we find the Keeper of the Seals, Chauvelin, and even the Car- 
dinal Fleury himself, at this period extending their protection 
to Voltaire. ) 

The Epistle to Urania, and the Maid of Orleans, were now 
disseminated with great avidity. Of the latter work Mr. Stan- 
dish says, 

‘¢ The great circulation of the Maid of Orleans is a proof of 
the degeneracy of the times, though perhaps not of the corruption 
of taste. During the regency this work was much ip vogue ; and, 
although it was not printed till 1762, young persons of both sexes 
knew it by heart from surreptitious copies. Although it may be 
acknowledged as a master-piece of the author's against the super- 
stitions of the times, and a most perfect specimen of satirical com- 
position, yet, in removing a superstructure of priestcraft, he has 
defaced the altar of religion.” 


We must remark, en passant, that the popularity of such a 
poem as * La Pucelle,” is equally characteristic of the ‘ cor- 
ruption of taste,” as of the ‘ degeneracy of the times.” A 
people of refined and correct taste could never be brought to 
tolerate the impudent licentiousness, and disgusting, shameless 
infidelity of that poem. We might as well say that it would be 
no proof of a corrupt taste, if the ribaldry of Paine, the blas- 
phemies of Hone, or the sedition of Wooler or Cobbett, were 
the companions of the breakfast tables of our nobility and 
gentry. But this is not the only peculiar opinion of Mr. 
Standish upon which we shall feel it our duty to remark before 
we have done with him. 

Of Voltaire’s connection with Madame du Chiatelet we will 
let Mr. Standish speak for himself. 


«« We now come to a period in his life which has generally been 
considered the most extraordinary, It is without precedent in apy 
other country, orin any other century, with respect to a person whe 
had deservedly obtained so much fame as an author, and, is a kind 
of anomaly which French manners are alone capable of reconciling. 
It was his residence with Madame du Chatelet at Cirey. Accord- 
ing to his own account, wearied with the persecutions which bis 
works excited ; disgusted with the insolence and vanity of other 
writers ; disappointed, perhaps, in his intercourse with the great; 
and smarting under the criticisms of his contemporaries, he thought 
it necessary to change his mode of life. The fortune which had 
descended to him from his father, and which had been subsequently 
increased, was ample. Thus, to the advantage of possessing 
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wealth he added that of being indebted for it to himself; and its 
use, although it could not defeat envy, secured him the means of 
escaping from upjust oppression. Ancient philosophers praised 
poverty, because they madea merit of necessity, or because riches 
Jed to confiscation, and their limited intercourse with foreign coun- 
tries rendered the secret conveyance of property dangerous and 
uncertain, Their dealings were mostly contined to their own cities 
and their own countrymen, and the transfer of money was attended 
with trouble and inconvenience, ‘Their climate also subjected them 
to fewer real wants, and the luxury of the wealthy approached 
more to riot and debauchery than to convenience and comfort. 
Voltaire effected this change, not by marriage, but by entering into 
a strict intimacy with a married woman, of high rank and great 
beauty, and retiring to her house upon the frontiers of Champagne 
and Lorraine. Froin thence he travelled into Holland, but finally 
returned to Cirey, in the month of June, 1736, under the pro- 


mise of protection from the duc de Richelieu and the keeper of — 


the seals, where he resided, more or less, domesticated with her, for 
the space of fifteen years. | 

“© Emilie de Bretuil, Marquise du Chatelet, was born in 1706; 
she was the daughter of the Baron de Bretuil, master of the cere- 
monies of the court of Louis the Fourteenth. Her beauty appears 
to have been very great, and tradition has exalted her wit and 
learning ; as these gifts are not often united, she who possesses them 
is sure to be sought after and admired. When young, Emilie 
married the Marquis du Chatelet Lomont, a hieutenant-general of 
the French forces, and of a distinguished family, She then ap- 
plied to ancient and modern authors, and to mathematics, She did, 
not, like most of her sex, confine herself to the cultivation of those, 
accomptisiiments which give lovers pleasure before marriage, and 
anuoy them afterwards ; for her first publication was an essay 
on Leibnitz, entituled, ‘ Institutiones de Physique,’ addressed to 
her son, whom she was educating. The ideas of the German 
school, however, soon appeared to her as visionary, and she quitted 
them for those of Newton, whose ‘ Elements’ she translated, and 
upon which she commented. This work possessed merit, for it 
was printed after her death, and revised by Clairant, who rendered 
it worthy both of the author and the critic.” 


The intimacy of Voltaire and the Marchioness commenced 
in 1733, and did not terminate till the death of the latter-in 
1749. During that period they chiefly resided at Cirey, with 
the exception of occasional journeys to Brussels, on the sub- 
ject of a law-suit in which the Marchioness was engaged ; and 
the excursions of Voltaire to Brussels and Potsdam, where he 
Was empleyed in some very important negotiations from 1745 
to1747. He had previously become acquainted with Frederic, 
at the latter’s solicitation, when Prince Royal, and was, treated 
with great distinction by that monarch. 
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The Marchioness, soon after their acquaintance, entered with 
Voltaire upon the study of the English language, which she 
learnt in three months, and the Italian as rapidly. They also 
studied philosophy, and investigated the ‘ system’ of Leibnitz, 
and the § Principia’ of Newton. A gallery was built, in which 
Voltaire formed a good collection of natural history, and made 
a great many experiments on electricity and light. At Cirey 
he also composed his tragedies of Alzire, Zulime, Mahomet, 
(which was first acted in 1741, at Lisle ; it was represented by 
the procureur-general as offensive to religion, and withdrawn 
from the stage by command of the Cardinal Fleury) and Me. 
rope, part of the Life of Louis the Fourteenth, and his Seven 
Philosophical Discourses on Man. 

. About two years before the death of the Marchioness, that 
lady and Voltaire were invited to the Court of Stanislaus the 
First, who, “ in the cultivation of letters and philosophy, con- 


soled himself for the loss of Poland.” Here Voltaire wrote the 


play of Nanine, asalso the romances of Baboue and Zadig, 
They continued to reside at Luneville till the death of the Mar- 
chioness after an illness of two days, when Voltaire returned to 
Versailles. This event, as we have before observed, took place 
in 1749. . 

We should have remarked, that in 1746 Voltaire formed an 
acquaintance with Madame Etiole, afterwards Marchioness of 


: Fompadour. 


‘© This lady was born in a low rank of life, and was the wife of a 
poor farmer of Normandy. Her father had been condemned to 
death as a deserter, and her mother, in order to save the life of her 
husband, sacrificed the honour of her daughter to the desires of the 
king, who, struck with ber extraordinary beauty, «s he was one 
day returning from hunting, had made some enquiries concerning 
her condition. The charms of her mind, and the symmetry of her 
body, enabled her to maintain an ascendancy over his conduct and 
his passions for twenty years, even to the time of his death.” 


The interest of this lady procured him admissivn into the 
academy of sciences, an honour which he had never before 
been able to obtain ; he was also appointed historiographer of 
France, and created by the king one of the gentlemen in ordi- 
nary of his bed-chamber. ; 

Before we entirely dismiss Madame du Chatelet, and advert 
to another epoch in the life of Voltaire, our readers will, pet 
haps, like to be admitted a little behind the scenes, and be 
initiated into a few of the secrets of the private life of the adul- 
teyer and adulteress, of whose connexion Mr. Standish has 
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spoken in such smooth set terms, that it is impossible to tell 
whether he reprobates it or not ; indeed, from some expressions 
of his, Which we shall hereafter advert to, we rather doubt 
whether he does not approve of it. A work published at Paris 
st year, entitled, ‘* Vie Privée de Voltaire et de Madame du 
Chdtelet, pendant un Sejour de Six Mois a Cirey, par Vauteur des 
Lettres Péruviennes,” has withdrawn the veil which hypocrites 
ind flatterers have thrown over this disgusting connexion. 
Madame de Grafigny has depicted the profligacy, the cruelty, 
and the miseries which these personages inflicted upon their 
dependents ; from her letters we clearly see that Voltaire, the 
enemy of bigotry, persecution, and tyranny, was himself the 
greatest bigot and tyrant in existence. She shews that “ the 
bad passions, all that Voltaire, in his rage or his pleasantry, 
tributes to priests and kings, actually raged in his own breast, 
and were limited only by his powers of vengeance, whenever 
his personal vanity or personal interests were affected.” Mad. 
deGrafigny describes the apartments of Voltaire and the Mar- 
chioness as most superb, but their guests were by no means so 
splendidly lodged. Her room was a perfect hall in height, 
through which all the winds of heaven disported themselves, 
finding entrance from a thousand cracks round the window, 
which was without either curtain or blind, having bare shutters 


instead. ‘* Every thing,” says this writer, “ that does not be- 


longto the lady’s own apartment, or to Voltaire’s, is of the 
nost disgusting filth.” ‘The occupations of the family con- 
sisted of eating, sleeping, hearing Voltaire read La Pucelle, 
(with which Madame de Grafigny was delighted—-a sad proof 
of her delicacy) and in rehearsing and acting Voitaire’s own 
plays. The Marquis du Chatelet used, at supper, to sit down 
‘table, eat nothing, but sleep, and disappear with the dishes. 
He, of course, offered no obstacle to the intercourse of his virtuous 
dy and her paramour. The residence of Madame de Grafigny 
itCirey was terminated by finding that Voltaire and the lady 
vere guilty of the meanness of opening her letters and reading 
them before they came to hand; and a curious scene took place 
one day between her, Voltaire, and Madame da ChAtelet, in 
‘onsequence of the two latter being led to suspect, from some 
‘Spressions in one of the letters they intercepted, that she had 
‘ata copy of a canto of La Pucelle to her ¢orrespondent. 
Madame du Chatelet was by no means more constant to Vol- 
lure than she was to her husband. He himself describes her 
iuick succession of lovers by the simile of ‘ one nail diiving 
‘Utanother ;” and a greater scene of licentiousness and gross 
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sensuality was never exhibited than at Cirey. To returg to 
Voltaire. 

After the death of the Marchioness, we have seen that her 
paramour returned to Paris. He did not remain long in the 
French metropolis, but obtained leave of Louis to visit the | 
Court of Prussia, and he set out fur Potsdam in June, 1750, — 
About the period that Voltaire left Paris for Prussia, D’Alem. — 
bert hit upon the plan of the famous Encyclopedia, which was _ 
so well calculated to disseminate infidelity and scepticism. To ~ 
this work Voltaire largely contributed ; but he was not pleased — 
with the cautious mode in which the attacks on christianity — 
were made. However, all his remonstrances on this head were — 
disregarded by D’Alembert, who worked with the cunning of a ~ 
fox in the train of those who were seeking to uproot religion — 
from the earth. 4 


‘© Perhaps a prince might have been received at the court of — 
Prussia with more magnificence than Voltaire, but not with such ~ 
real and enthusiastic pleasure ; he had the finest apartments in the — 
palace, lodged. near the king, hada private table and establishment, 4 
and a secretary had orders to supply him with whatever could render ~ 
his habits of life most agreeable. He was soon offered honours — 
and distinctions, but he could accept of none but by permission ~ 
of the French king, whom he cousidered his master, His letters © 
written on this head to the court of Versailles were received with © 
bitter recollections of the loss they had sustained. He thought it, — 
however, right to accept the key of chamberlain, and the cross of © 
merit ; and the king, who decorated him with these marks of dis- © 
tinction, added some philosophical verses, and soon afterwards 7 
volunteered a contract by which he was to pay him a yearly pension © 
of twenty thousand livres.” ; 


Frederic was such an extraordinary character, and his achieve- © 
ments form so considerable a part of the history of the age i0 | 
which he lived, that we may, perhaps, be excused for recailing 
to the recollection of our readers a few particulars respecting | 
him. He was born January 24, 1712, and the harshness with 
which his father treated him is well known. One great cause 
of the severity with which Frederic the First treated the Prince 
Royal, was the fondness of the latter for poetry and the fine 
arts, which his father feared would detach him from studies 
more consonant to the duties of a king. He put him into 
confinement, and on his endeavouring to escape, he threw him 
into prison, and made him an eye-witness of the execution 0 
Kat, a young officer who was to have been the companion 0 
his fight. Frederick married a princess of Brunswick Wolfen- 
buttle in 1733, which restored some degree of harmony 1 the 
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royal family. About this period his correspondence with Vol- 


nie first commenced ; and Mr. Standish praises his goodness 


if heart because he protected one Wolf, who was deprived by 
tisfather of his office of professor in the university of Halle, 
icharge of atheism being preferred against him. When Fre- 
eric succeeded to the throne, he restored Wolf to his office. 
In 1738 we find Frederic writing to Voltaire as follows : 


« Tospeak with my usual freedom, I must naturally own, that 
shatever regards the God made man displeases me in the mouth of 
iphilosopher, who should be above popular error. Leave to the 
great Corneille, when doating and falling back to childhood, the 
wsipid task of versifying the imitation of Christ, and whatever you 
nay give us, let it be your own. We mmay speak fables, but merely 
fables; and a profound silence, in my opinion, should be kept 
wecerning those fables of the christians sanctified by time, and 
the credulity of the absurd and stupid.” 


Mr. Standish gives the following account of Frederic’s mode 
ff living when Voltaire first visited his court. 


“ The king lived at Potzdam much in the same way as he had 
ilways lived since his accession tothe throne. This mode deserves 
short detail. Pe used to rise at five in summer, and six in winter. 
If account is required of the regal ceremonies in use—which were 
thesmall and great entrances to his apartment ; what were the 
fanctions of his chaplain, of his chamberlain, of his first gentleman 
of the bed-chamber, &c. it is enough to say that a single footman 
ued to come and light the fire, and shave him, for he dveseed him- 
elf almost without any assistance. His bed-room was splendid 
ough ; a rich silver railing, embellished with small Cupids, very 
vell carved, appeared to surround the alcove of a bed, of which the 
curtains alone were visible ; but on looking further you found, in- 
‘ead of what might be expected, a cabinet library ; and as to the 
ted itself, it was a folding one, with a bad single mattress con- 
led by a screen. Marcus Aurelius and Julius, his two apostles, 
andthe two greatest men of the stoics, could not be worse accome- 
wodated, When his Majesty had finished dressing, he used to 
take something to eat, and call for his pages and coffee. The page 
whom the handkerchief was thrown used to remain a short time 
‘private, but modesty must prevent the biographer from proceed- 
luv with the details of his more licentious chamberlain. 

“The repast being finished, affairs of state succeeded. His 
‘st minister arrived by a small staircase, with a large parcel of 
pers under his arm. This first minister was nothing more than 
‘clerk who had been in the house of Hedersdoff, and had become 
‘valet-de-chambre and favourite, as having formerly served the 
“8 while he was a prisoner in the castle of Custrin. The secree 
‘ies used to send all their dispatches to the king’s clerk, and he 
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brought the extracts. The answer was placed on the margin jn q | 
few words, Thus were the affuirs of a whole kingdom settled in the 
course of an hour, It was very seldom that the state secretaries 

or the ministers on duty, approached the king. There were some. 
indeed, to whom he had never spoken. The king his father had 
put the finances in such good order, and all was executed so much © 
in the military way, and with so much implicit obedience, that a — 
country of four huadred leagues was managed with as much ease as 

asmall abbey. At eleven o’clock, the king, putting on his boots, | 
used to review his regiment of guards, and at the same hour the © 
colonels went throngha similar parade in every province. In the _ 
interval between the parade and dinner, the general officers and one | 
ortwo chamberlains used to eat at his table, which was as well fur. 7 
nished as possible, in a country where there is neither game, good — 
meat, nor any poultry, and where they are obliged to procure corn © 
from Magdebourg. After dinner he used to retire to his cabinet, — 
and make verses till five or six o’clock. After that, a young man of ~ 
the name of D’Arget, formerly the secretary of Valori, sent from ~ 
France, used to read aloud, A sort of a concert followed; the 7 
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king used to play on the flute extremely well. The music was ” 
often of his own composition, for he used to cultivate every art and 7 
accomplishment, and would not, like Epaminondas, have had the 7 
mortification of being obliged to own that he did not know music. | 
They used to sup in a small room: the most singular ornament in ~ 
it was a picture of which he had himself given the design to Péne, | 
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his painter, one of the best colourists in Prussia. It was a most © 
beautiful subject of Priapus, and the observer might there see every 
species of animal in libidinous colours, from men and women, to 
goats and monkeys. | 
‘© Never did any class of men speak so freely of ull the super- | 
stitions [quere, what does Mr. Standish term superstitions 7] of © 
mankind, and never were they treated with so much ridicule and | 
contempt. God alone was respected [we doubt this ;] but they 
did not spare any of those who had made use of his name to de- 
ceive their fellow-creatures. Women and priests never entered the | 
palace. In short, Frederic used to live without court, counsel, of | 
worship. Some judges of a province had condemned a peasant, 
accused by a priest of an amour with his ass, to be burnt alive. 
It was the custom never to accuse any one till the king had approved 
of the sentence—a very humane law, which is, to a certain degree, 
practised in England, as well as in some other countries, Frederic 
wrote at the end of the sentence, that he allowed throughout his 
dominions liberty of conscience and of love. A divine near Stet- 
tin, shocked at this indulgence, introduced, in a sermon on Herod, 8 
few hints against Frederic, his master. The king ordered him to 
be brought to Potzdam, and cited him to the consistory, although 
there was no more of a consistory than masses. The poor mee 
was brought; the king.took the robe and band of a preacher ; 
d’Argens, the author of the Lettres Juives, and a Baron Polnits, | 
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yho had three or four times changed his religion, were dressed in 
the same way; a dictionary of Bayle was put on the table instead 
of a gospel book, and the accused was introduced by two grena- 
jiers before these three ministers of God. ‘ My brother,’ said the 
king to him, * in the name of the Almighty I ask you of what He- 
od you have been preaching ?? He answered, * Upon Herod who 
ordered all the little children to be slaughtered.” ‘ I ask you,’ 
idded the kimg, ‘ whether it was Herod, the first of that name, for 
sou must know there have been several,” The poor priest could 
jot reply. * How, Sir, said the king,’ dare you preach ou Herod, 
und not know of what family he was? You are unworthy of the 
functions you discharge. We grant you pardon this time; but 
know, that we shall excommunicate you if ever, in future, you 
jure to preach about a person with whom you are not acquainted,’ 
They then delivered his sentence, and granted his pardon. Three 
fictitious names were signed. * We proceed to-morrow to Berlin,’ 
alded the king; we shall ask our brothers to grant your pardon ; 
you inust not fuil attending.’ The priest went to Berlin to look 
for the three ministers; he was laughed at, and the king, who 
lved money even better than a jest, did not manifest any wish to 
defray the expenses of his journey. 

“Frederic used to govern the clergy as despotically as the other 
subjects of his kingdom. He exercised an unlimited power in 
granting divorces when husbands and wives did not agree together. 
A minister cited to him one day the ancient testament on these 
divorces. Moses,’ he answered, ‘ used to govern his Jews as he 
chose, and in the same manner I shall manage my Prussians.’ ”’ 


Such was the man who, from the wisdom of his military 
measures, and the success of his arms, has been designated by 
the epithet of ‘* Great.” He was a worthy coadjutor and 
patron of Voltaire, and laboured most indefatigably with the 
ktter in his attempts to ‘ crush the wretch,” as they most 
inpiously and blasphemously styled the Saviour of the world. 

As might be expected, Frederic’s court was composed of 
“Philosophers,” viz. atheists and deists. | His physician, La 
Metrie, was an atheist ; and Voltaire being applied to to re- 
commend him a public lecturer, selected the Abbé du Piades, 
aman who had maintained at Paris, at a full meeting of the 
Sorbonne, ‘that our ‘soul -is nothing more. than an igneous 
luid, after the opinion of the old fathers; that Moses is the 
host impudent of all historians, after some more learned men ; 
ind lastly, that the miracles of Jesus Christ resembled those of 

culapius upon his own authority.” ) 

Voltaire soon- found that living with a philosophical mo- 
larch was not reclining upon a bed of roses. Alt first, accord- 
Ng to his own account, nar he | 
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‘‘ Astolpha did not meet a kinder reception in the palace of Al. _ 
cina. To be lodged in the same apartments that Marshal Saxe haq _ 
occupied, to have the royal cooks at my command when I chose to _ 
dine alone, and the royal coachman when I had an inclination to _ 
ride, were trifling favours. Our suppers were very agreeable, [f _ 
I am not deceived, I think we had much wit. The king was 
witty, and gave occasion of wit to others ; and what isstill more _ 
extraordinary, I never found myself more at my ease. I worked two _ 
hours a day with his Majesty, corrected his works, and never failed _ 


ey to praise whatever was worthy of praise, though [ rejected 


the dross, I gave him details of all that was necessary in rhetoric : 
and criticism for his use; he profited by my advice, and his genius — 


assisted him more effectually than my lessons.” 


This, however, did not last long. The first cause of disa- ; 


greement between the monarch and the philosopher arose, if — 
we may credit du Thiébault, from. a too great anxiousness in © 


the latter about the emoluments of his place, the “ candle- 
ends and cheeseparings of office.” 


“¢ It is well known that Voltaire was at this time very careful, 


Voltaire imposed upon himself a singular mode of living in this | 
respect, which had never been practised before. Born with a tole. ~ 
rably good fortune, which was increased by inheritance and other — 


7 
i 
f 
i 


é 


means, he had constantly been frugal ever since his youth, and conti- © 
nued for near fifty years to augment his income as much as possible, © 
By this means, from twenty thousand francs a year, (nearly a — 
thousand pounds sterling) he amassed a. fortune of more than a 7 


hundred thousand ; and it was only when in an advanced age that : 


he began to live in a handsome manner.” 


In pursuance of this plan, he looked very narrowly after the 
usual perquisites and allowances of chamberlains, and the © 
irritation which his pertinacity on this head occasioned, was | 


increased by his differences with Maupertuis, the president of 
the academy at Berlin ; and these differences eventually led to 
his disgrace. After repeated quarrels with Frederic, Voltaire 
returned the key of his office of Chamberlain, and the cross of 
the order of merit.. The king, however, refused to keep them, 


and he soon after obtained leave to visit Plombieéres, and drink 7 


the mineral waters for the benefit of his health. — Frederic 
desired, however, to see him before his journey. They had 20 


interview of two hours, after not having seen each other for | 


two months, and a reconciliation took place. Voltaire imme- § 


diately departed for Potsdam, where he remained five or six 
days, and then, with his secretary Collini, set out for Letps'¢ 


From Leipsic he proceeded to Gotha, where he collected mate | 
rials for Les Annales del’Empire. It was on the 15th of May; 
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758, that he left Gotha, and proceeded to Frankfort. At the 
tter place he was detained by order of the king of Prussfa, 
ad here it is said he received a caning from the hands of a 
common serjeant by the orders of the king, and was compelled 
write an acknowledgment certifying the receipt of it; but 
we believe this anecdote is not strictly correct. Voltaire cere 
tinly was detained, and experienced some very harsh treat- 
nent, but it was on account of his having carried off a volume 
of poetry written by Frederic, of which the latter wanted to 
obtain possession. Voltaire having delivered up the verses, 
was permitted to proceed. 

In travelling through Germany, Voltaire was treated with 
peat distinction. He fixed his residence at Colmar, in Alsace, 
whilst his niece, Madame Denis, was endeavouring to nego- 
tite his return to Paris. She failed in this; for the remem- 
bance of his infidel publications was yet too ripe to permit an 
ut of oblivion to be passed respecting him. Not able to re- 
tun to France, he purchased an estate in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva, called Les Delices. He subsequently bought a house 
in Lausanne, and as the calvinistic principles of the Genevans 
vould not allow them to tolerate a theatre, which was a great 
punishment to Voltaire, he afterwards purchased an estate at 
Feney, in the French territory, where he built a theatre, and 
lad his own plays performed. At Ferney he established quite 
icolony, and displayed more generosity, perhaps, than in any 
other action of his life, by reeeiving into his house Maria 
Frangoise Corneille, niece of the celebrated Corneille, and by 
lis exertions in the cause of Calas. An ecclesiastical dispute 
‘rentually compelled him to give up Les Delices, by which he 
st a considerable sum of money. 

During this period the works of the conspirators against 
tligion excited much notice in France. The Pensees Philoso- 
pliques of Diderot was ordered to be burnt, and its author im 
iisoned. The Encyclopaedia was suppressed ; and the Canti 
tes Cantique of Voltaire was ordered to be burnt. Mr. Standish 
alls the men who were thus endeavouring to arrest the impious 
‘ands which were aiming a blow at religion and morality, “ an 
npudent and despicable cabal.” We may judge what his sen- 
iments are from this expression. 

It 1761 Voltaire applied to Frederic for his sanction and sup- 
“tin establishing a colony of French philosophers at Cleves. 

lis was to have been one of the means by which the conspi- 
‘uors would have disseminated their tirades against christianity, 
lider pretence of “ speaking the truth with freedom, and with- 
‘tfear of priests, ministers, or parliaments.’’ The scheme, 
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however, did not take effect, but the zeal of the conspirators 1 
was not, therefore, slackened. | 


‘© Whilst the proceedings in the case of Calas were pending, | 
Voltaire was engaged in two works, that equally did honour to the ‘ 
cause: of freedom of opinion and the welfare of mankind, These | 
were his Treatise on Toleration, and his Philosophical Dictionary, — 
This last is a book of facts and anecdotes, in which much informa. ~ 
tion was blended. with instruction, The clergy, however, exclaimed — 
against it, as injurious to the christian religion; but it may be per. — 
mitted to doubt whether the execution of Calas was not a greater _ 
stain upon religion than any part of this dictionary. Indeed, it — 
influenced some inconsiderate young men of strong passions to _ 
speak openly against religion, and to attribute to its doctrines the — 
evils which only arise from its abuse.” 4 

‘* In ashort time after this, Voltaire produced Les Questions de 
Zapata, Saul, Le Diner du Comte de Boulainvilliers, Le Philosophe 
Ignorant, Le Cri des Nations, Le Paix Perpetuelle, Lettres d’A-_ 
mabed, Epitre aux Romains, Homélies du Pasteur Brown, Les — 
Colimagons du Frére |’Escarboutier, A B.C. The objects of all : 
these were the same, but the forms varied so much, that in reading — 
them they have all the charms of novelty. An attentive observer 
of what was then passing in France, might perceive a determined 4 
struggle between philosophy and prejudice, and Voltaire appeared 
in every form ; sometimes concealed and sometimes openly. Asa_ 
man of letters he was, during this time, amusing his readers with” 
different productions ; and whilst he was endeavouring to strangle” 
the monster superstition, he gave the tragédies of Olympia of 
Shytes, Du Triumvirate, Des Guébres, Les Romans du Haron,” 
et de la Princesse de Babylone, which may be fairly classed amongst” 
the best of his works.” 7 3 
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We have given.these two extracts, that our readers may be ng 
enabled to judge of the nature of those principles so insidiously @ ,, 
inculcated in this life of Voltaire. What must we think of @@ ,, 
man who can assert a work to have done honour to the welfare @ ; 
of mankind, and in the same breath admit that it led some in 
considerate young men, as he terms them, to speak open! 
against religion? What are we to think of his terming th 
infide) efforts of Voltaire attempts “ to strangle the monste 
superstition ?”” A work professing such sentiments cannot ! 
safely put into the hands of the rising generation : it cannd 
be (by us at least) recommended to the notice of the publicf 
but we must earnestly say it is deserving of their reprobation: | 

We know that it has often been asserted, that Voltaire onl 





aimed his arrows at the superstitions and idolatries of th 
church of Rome, (and no one has laboured more effectually ' 
expose those iniquitous practices than ourselves,) but ! © 
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clearly established, that it was not the church of Rome, or any 
other particular church, against which his efforts were directed, 
but against the church of Christ in general ; and those efforts 
were but too successful. His'writings, with those of D’Alem- 
bert, Diderot, Helvetius, and others, corrupted the public mind, 
andmade many infidels. Voltaire was not only active in writing 
himself, but indefatigable in promoting the circulation of the 
works of others tending to the same end as his own. In fact, 
D’Alembert and others dared not go the whole of the lengths 
towhich he urged them in disseminating the infamous produc- 
tions of the infidels of the day. Voltaire’s object in proposing 
@ the colony of Cleves: was to procure greater facilities in pub- 
® ishing books of the above description ; and we find him urging 
“@ Frederic to use his influence for the same purpose. On the 
ith of April, 1767, he thus wrote to that infidel prince : 


“ Was I younger, had I health, I would willingly quit the house 
[have built, the trees I have planted, to go and dedicate, with two 
orthree philosophers, the remainder of my life, under your protec- 


tion, to the printing ofa few useful books. But, Sire, canvot you, 
without exposing yourself, have some of the Berlin booksellers 
encouraged to reprint them, and to distribute them through Eu- 


rope at a price low enough to ensure their sale 2” 


To this proposal Frederic replied, 

“ You may make use of our printers as you please; they enjoy 
perfect liberty ; and, as they are connected with those of Holland, 
France, and Germany, I have no doubt but that they have means 
f conveying books whithersoever they think proper.” 


The works which Voltaire and his colleagues were thus strain- 
ing every nerve to disseminate, were not merely controversial 
works opposed to the errors of Catholicism, but in many of 
them the being of a God was denied, and in others deism was 
nculeated. ‘To propagate these principles still farther, hawkers 
were supplied with the works at a low price, or gratis; and 
‘choolmasters were corrupted, in order to teach youth irreligion 
ind infidelity, instead of virtue and morality. “To promote 
nore effectually this latter project, an office for tutors was 
‘tablished at Paris by D’Alembert, from whence the provinces 
"ere supplied with teachers wel] versed in all the principles of 
le philosophic school. In addition to these means there was 
‘secret academy, which held its sittings at the Baron D’Hol- 
bach’s, Voltaire, though absent, was created the honorary and 
Frpetual president, and the principal members were D’Alem- 

't, Turgot, Condorcet, Diderot, La Harpe, and Lauvignon. 

¢ secretary to this combination of infidels, Le Roy, Lieu- 
Fre 
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tenant to the king’s hunt, declared, in 1789, when France was 
suffering from the convulsions, the natural results of this infer- 
nal league, that most of the works which had appeared for a 
long time past against religion, morals, and government, were 
theirs, or those of authors devoted to them. They were all 
composed by the members, or by the orders of the society, 
Many, supposed to have been posthumous works, such as Chris- 
tianity Unmasked, and divers others attributed to Freret and — 
Boulanger, after their deaths, were issued from this society, — 
When they had approved of any work, they printed a sufficient 
number on fine or ordinary paper to pay their expenses, and 
then struck off an immense number on the commonest paper, © 
which were sent to booksellers or hawkers, free of cost, or — 
nearly so, to circulate among the people at a iow rate. 4 
These efforts were attended only with too much success, In 
Switzerland, Germany, Russia, Italy, Spain, Poland, and Eng- 
land, as well as in France, the apostles of infidelity had their 
admirers and disciples ; and whilst the works of Voltaire were | 
undergoing the condemnation of the Parliament, and the mi- 
nisters of religion, his friends were erecting a statue to his — 
honour, and several literary societies also placed a statue of the — 
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infidel in theif rooms. |i 
Having given this long detail, we now turn to a side of the @/ 
picture upon which, did not the well-being of society require @ 
it, we could dwell in preference to any of those darker tints — 
with which the likeness abounds. Voltaire contributed to ren-  @ Wi 


der the fifteen thousand slaves of the Monks of St. Claude: @ lo 
free and happy, and he promoted, in an eminent degree, the @ I! 
comforts of his own people at Ferney, which village, that had @ m 












“ originally been inhabited by a few wretched peasants, who) @ in 
were brutalized by ignorance and dirt, was soon peopled by) @ the 
artisans in easy circumstances, and good watchmakers, whose’ @ im 
exertions have since attained celebrity.” He was also the @ | 
means of detecting some errors in the decisions of the courts: @ the 






of Parliament, and several benevolent anecdotes are related of 
hin at this period. He was now, also, perhaps better known” 
than any man in Europe. His writings, circulated to the far~_ 
thest corner of this quarter of the globe, his connexion wit a 
Frederic of Prussia, the visits paid by travellers to his res'y” 
dence, all contrived to give him a celebrity which few men! 4 
his situation have enjoyed. When he was at the height of big 
glory, Louis the Fifteenth died, and the unfortunate Louis th 4 
Sixteenth succeeded to the throne of France. Soon after hi 1 
accession Voltaire returned to Paris, in 1778, when he was "3" 


the eighty-fourth year of his age. Here he was received wit! 
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enthusiasm, and overwhelmed with honours, notwithstanding 
the clergy felt it their duty to preach against his principles. 
The academies all celebrated his arrival, and the theatres de- 
creed their crowns tohim. But he was not fated long to enjoy 
this triumph. At a rehearsal at the theatre he broke a blood- 
vessel, and he was soon after confined to his bed. When he 
found the hand of death was upon him, he began to see the 
vanity of the impious honours he had been seeking, and to 
tremble before that God whose greatest enemy he had been. 
He sent for the Abbé Gaultier, to whom he made a confession 
of his faith, signed the 2d of March, 1778. Diderot and 
others now beset his apartments, to prevent the access of any 
one who might witness his recantation, but he commanded 
-@ them to retire, and said it was they who had brought him to his 
@ present state. Then he called upon the Saviour he had reviled, 
and said he was abandoned both of God and man. “ His 
physicians, particularly M. Tronchin, called in to administer 
relief, thunderstruck, retire, declaring the death of the impious 
man to be terrible indeed. ‘The pride of the conspirators 
would willingly have suppressed these declarations, but it was 
in vain: the Mareschal de Richelieu flies from the bed-side, 
leclaring it to be a sight too terrible to be sustained, and M. 
Tronchin that the furies of Orestes could give but a faint idea 
~@ of those of Voltaire !” 

' Thus died Voltaire on the 30th of Muy, 1778. A man 
_@ ‘hose talents might have rendered him a blessing to his fel- 
fs low-creatures, instead of being, as he was, a curse to too many. 
“@ That some of his works deserve praise is true ; but far more 
nerit reprehension. ‘The gross indelicacy, and blasphemous 
impiety, which prevail in most of them, are characteristic of 
the man, who was a confirmed infidel, a decided sensualist, and 
imodern philosopher ! 

We now drop the curtain upon Voltaire. To speak ill of 
he dead is always an invidious task ; but, in accordance with 
es we could say no less than we have said of that indi- 
iidual, 

We have now a word or two to say to Mr. Standish. In his 
eface he claims the ‘* opinions” in his work as “ exclusively” 
lisown ; and there are some of these opinions which it would 
%adereliction of duty to pass over in silence. We shall first 
vert to his wholesale censure of the clergy ; a censure as 
‘ijust as it is unmerited. It is true he disclaims any intention 
_0depreciate the ecclesiastical profession,” and admits, that 

there exists no class of men from whom all communities 
ght derive so much profit as from clergymen, as long as they 
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execute their functions with propriety. But let Mr. Standish's 
wutentions be as pure as they may, his sentiments we deem highly 
objectionable ; and we are sure that they have a strong tendency 
to bring about the very event which he deprecates—viz. to de- 
preciate the ecclesiastical profession. ‘Thus, in page 105, he 
says, 

«© If ever the deadliness of envy or malice entirely occupied the 
human_ breast, its excess has been found among the clergy ; and 
when their private interests were concerned, they were as violent 
against each other as against the impious individual who presumed 
to scan their mysteries ; aud priests, like women, are seldom siutisfied 
but with the expiration of the object of their hatred. They feel 
the weakness of their cause, and dread a retort whilst they strike 
the blow.” 


Here he speaks not of the clergy of the church. of Rome, 
nor of the church of England, nor of any particular individuals 
of those churches, but of the whole body of priests, both Ca- 
tholic and Protestant. Similar general censures are scattered 
through the book, which are alike disgraceful to the head and 
the heart of the author. We confess we scarcely know what 
to make of the following paragraph. 


‘© High birth, unattended by riches or by talents, much as it may 
adorn a drawing-room, or add to the splendour of a court, and 
conduce to the good reception of the possessor among persons of 
the same rank, attracts little notice, or little envy, from others ; 
but money or wit pays heavier tribate to censure than the social 
qualities of the owner, whoever he may be, canredeem. He who 
occupies a situation independent of the world is regarded with dis- 
trust, both by his superiors and inferiors ; they hate, because they 
envy him ; and the lips that flatter his foibles proclaim to the world 
the follies of his unguarded confidence. Eminence of every de- 
scription has this cup of bitterness. History relates that the head 
of Jesus was crowned with thorns. Yet, while we bow to the rod of 7 
fate, we must hesitate to what divinity to ascribe the attributes of | 
our existence. The fire of youth, like the freedom of an impetu- 
ous horse, may spring indignant from the spur of injustice ; even 
that is less felt the longer we live, and the more it is used ; and, at | 
last, we fall into a quiet and indifferent scepticism, as to what others 
say, or feel, or think. The clergy may boast, that insensibility !s 
the precious fruit of piety and devotion—the unprotected can tel : 
envy, malice, and persecution to be evils incideut to humanity.’ 


What can the writer mean by the expression, “ we must 
hesitate to what divinity to ascribe the attributes of our exist 
ence ?”? Or why is the sneer at the clergy, and thie insensib!- 
lity of piety and devotion introduced in the last sentence: 








— Us we ~~ = baa 


We are unwilling to give our opinion, as it might be called 
‘liberal. We leave.our readers to form their own judgment. 
After noticing the subterfuge under which Voltaire published 
ihe Epistle to Urania, viz. by issuing it to the world under the 
same of the Abbé Chaulieu, instead of his own, he observes, 


« This species of concealmeut may be allowed in literary com- 
positions, and could not have the tendency of hurting the Abbé’s 
character as a Christian and a scholar; and | cannot help agreeing 
vith Condorcet in this opinion, though | should not be disposed to 
acquiesce in the other, so strougly reprobated by Mr, Le Pan, that 
those vices which caused the destruction of Socom and Gomorrah, 
are only reckoned criminal from the influence of superstition !” 


This gentleman, then, writing in a civilized christian coun- 
ty, in one where the law of the land, as well as that of the 
gospel, condemns the vices, or rather crimes, to which he 
alludes, and affixes an ignominious, and, in some cases, a capi- 
tl punishment to their commission, cannot find one word to 
say in reprobation of them, though he is at times so eloquent 
upon the vices of the clergy, &c. ‘* He is not disposed to ac- 
quiesce in the opinion, that they were only reckoned criminal 
fom the influence of superstition.” If he had made no men- 
tion of them, we should never have suspected him of any such 
avile disposition; but we do think the interests of morality 
required a more unhesitating, candid, and convincing dis- 
caimer, than the one he has given. We hope, if asecond 
edition of Mr. Standish’s work is called for, that he will ex- 
punge this part altogether, or else state bis reprobation of these 
crimes in strong and forcible terms. 

The laxity of Mr. Standish’s morality is evident from the 
iollowing passage : 


“Her (Madame du ChAatelet’s) attachmevt to Voltaire added 
tothe happiness of his life; and, though she occasionally provoked 
lis jealousy, he loved her the better when it passed away ; for if 
any thing real, or which exists in this world, can at all approach to 
the representations of poetical love, or imaginary affection, it is a 
connexion of this nature, unmixed with interest, and unfettered by 
straint, The sanctity of matrimony, and the awful virtue of an 
‘mable wife, spread a veil over the raptures of enjoyment, which 
would be worse than sacrilege to pollute by 1vestigation ; but 
*cret aud stolen pleasures are remembered with fervency and devo- 
lion, when the others are obliterated and forgotten.” 


‘Would the christian reader believe, if he were to read this 
Passage without any reference to what comes before it, aud 
‘ithout any previous knowledge of the circumstances, that the 
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** connexion” here alluded to as approaching, if any thing ip 


this world can, ‘‘ to the representations of poetical love, or © 


imaginary affection,” was an open, shameless adultery, a 
** connexion” with a married woman, her husband living, and 
residing in the same house ? We are sure such a supposition 
could never enter his mind. We are sure that every man of 
truly honourable feelings will revolt from the comparison here 
drawn ; we are sure every chaste and modest female will shrink 
with horror from Mr. Standish’s apology for adultery! He 
has elsewhere termed this * connexion” an anomaly which 
French manners were alone capable of reconciling.” We are 
not to be told that the French are * lax in their morals,” but 
we do think, that even “ French manners” would not, at any 
time, justify such an infamous connexion as that between Vol- 
taireand Madame du Chfatelet. Sure we are, that in a christian 
country it ought to be spoke of only with abhorrence. The 
concluding sentence of the quotation is also highly reprehen- 
sible. It inculcates (if it means any thing) that the “ secret 
and stolen pleasures” of illicitand unlawful love, which musteven- 
tually cause remorse and sorrow to the partakers in it, are to be 
‘‘ remembered with fervency and devotion,” when the chaste 
endearments of wedded love are “ obliterated and forgotten.” 
The observation is neither true in theory nor in fact. Certainly 
the theory of morals inculcates the doctrine, that what isa 
violation of divine and human laws cannot bring pleasure in its 
train, but must inevitably lead to misery and woe ; and expe- 
rience proves that illicit connexions between the sexes gene- 
rally end in wretchedness. This is a paragraph which we 
should also hope Mr. Standish will expunge if a future edition 


of his work should be called for, an occurrence, by the bye, ~ 


we do not think very likely to take place. 


done. 
In page 369 the following passage occurs : 


« The confiscation of a proscribed man’s property is absurd; : 
for there are few who wish to liveafter being deprived both of their | 


honour and their fortune. If he be a philosopher and a man of 
courage, he will deprive himself of life; and if a theologian, and 
not deficient in resolution, he will do the same.” 


This paragraph requires no constructive interpretation. Its 


meaning stands cpen and avowed in all its enormity. We have ~ 


here the crime of self-murder advocated as the duty of a “man — 


of courage,” or a “ man of resolution,” and ‘not deficient 10 ~ 


We have another charge against Mr. Standish, and we have — 
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wdgment,”’ in certain cases. We take the liberty of telling 
Mr. Standish that the very reverse of this is the truth.. For 


« Those only are the brave who keep their ground, 
And keep it tothe last. To run away 
Is buta coward’s trick : to ru away 
From this world’s ills, that, at the very worst, 
Will soon blow o’er, thinking to mend ourselves 
By boldly vent’ring ona world unknown, 
And plunging headlong in the dark :—’tis mad ; 
No frenzy half so desperate as this.” 


We certainly. think, that no man who believes in a future 
state could have written such a passage as the one we have 
qoted. ‘There is somethiug inexpressibly horrid to a man in 
his sane mind in the contemplation of a fellow-creature rushing 
into the presence of his maker, 


‘* Unnealed and unannointed, 
With all his sins still reeking on his head ;” 


And braving eternal tortures to escape from what are compa- 
atively, (if any thing can be compared with eternity) the suf- 
rings ofa moment. And weare far from envying the feelings 
of the writer, who can, in cold blood, urge the commission of 
this crime. , 

We shall now close this article. The extracts we have 
tiven are sufficiently copious to enable our readers to judge of 
the style in which the work is executed, and to enable them to 
frm an opinion of its merits. The matter, we think, much 
nore objectionable than the manner, though even the latter is 
not without its faults. It is very defective in attention to dates, 
which is so necessary to clearness in either biographical or his- 
‘orical composition ; and is altogether too loose and desultory 
merit a place amongst classic English biography. This. 
‘ault is, however, very venial, compared to the very gross ones 
we have animadverted upon. Before we conclude, we beg. 
eave to say that we know nothing of Mr. Standish, and never 
leard of his name till the life of Voltaire was announced. 
I therefore, his general character and habits are contrary to. 
he opinions contained in that work, and which he claims as 
“exclusively” his own, we can only lament that he should 
‘we been so ill-advised as to come before the public in “ such 
‘questionable shape.” 
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Scripture its own Interpreter ; in a Series of Discourses, tending 
to prove, from the Connection between the Old and New Tes. 
tament, that the doctrines of Unitarianism, as it is called, are 
totally irreconcileable wiih the general tenour of divine revely. — 
tion. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, LL. B. Archdeacon of — 
Sarum. 8vo. Pp. 502. Rivingtons. 1521. ; 


Wiru much satisfaction we announce the second edition of q — 
volume on so important a subject. For us to criticise the — 
works of this Miles emeritus in our church militant, and espe- 
cially when thus sanctioned by public approbation, would be 
presumptuous. We shall therefore content ourselves with de- 
tailing the plan adopted by our able divine in the discourses 
before us. : 
But the preface must not be passed over unnoticed. Init — 
the archdeacon particularly dwells on the gloomy appearance ~ 
of the moral world. There seems, indeed, so violent a contest — 
at present carrying on between good and evil, that it might be 7 
supposed that, according to the prediction in the twelfth chap- — 
ter of Revelations, the devil is come down among us, having ~ 
great wrath, for he knoweth that his time is short. Every prin- ~ 
ciple, either in morals, religion, or politics, hitherto regarded © 
amongst men as indisputable, has of late years been rejected © 
without hesitation. Bold assertion supersedes argument, and © 
consummate arrogance experience. Many, with a diabolical — 
eagerness, endeavour to destroy, in the minds of their fellow- — 
creatures, all sense of religion, and persuade them that death © 
is an_eternal sleep, that this world bounds our prospects and © 
our hopes, and therefore we should here secure, by any means, — 
the enjoyments which we can. The object of these fiends in- © 
carnate cannot be mistaken. Having devoted themselves to | 
all licentiousness, having forfeited all hopes of pardon, they — 
seem to have defied the Almighty, and to have enlisted them- ~ 
selves in the service of the destroyer. The press teems with | 
publications of the most blasphemous tendency, sold at the | 
lowest prices, and adapted to the perusal of the most illiterate. © 
Whilst, strange to say, although the country pays highly for 
officers, whose peculiar business it is to check these blasphe- 3 
mies, yet is that sacred duty left almost entirely to a few 1n@l- 
viduals. Another anomaly is, that men are ready to receive 
instructions implicitly from characters so atrocious, that few) 
would admit them into their families. On_ religious subjects) 
the present bigh-priest of atheism is a man notorious for hav-— 
ing compelled his wife,a beautiful woman, and the mother of 
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everal children, to support herself by prostitution, and by 


wery diabolical art drove her to such a pitch of misery, that 
she committed suicide. Then being introduced into a family, 
le debauched, by his sophistry, the whole of them, and lived 
incestuously with the different branches, particularly two sisters. 
{nd he is impudent enough to recommend such practice gene- 
ally, absurd enough to pretend that hence only can earthly 
happiness arise, and, alas! there are fools enough to believe 
him. But it is demonstrable, on facts and principles undeni- 
ile, that even if there were no life after this, an observance of 
(iristian precepts would produce more comfort and happiness 
this life than those of any other system yet invented. Mi- 
jisters Cannot too often inculcate this great truth. Their 
learers would then learn that the Supreme Being has laid these 
restraints upon us, not for his own sake, but for ours. In many 
laces these restraints are either disregarded or unknown, and 
there the advantage of them becomes evident. Thus Mr. 
jackson, in his entertaining and instructive account of the 
sate of West Barbary, tells us that family feuds are there kept 
ip from generation to generation ; in other words, revenge is 
lever restrained. The consequence is, that every house becomes 
ilittle fortress. The inhabitants of each incessantly watch the 
notions of their neighbours, to murder them, or carry them off 
t possible. Hence all the advantages of society become un- 
inown. You are constantly in a state of terror and alarm. 
Why, in Turkey, are the women concealed and excluded from 
he world? Because there promiscuous intercourse is not an 
fence against the laws of Mahomet. Indeed, his laws en- 
‘ourage debauchery here, by promising libidinous indulgence 
S the reward of futurity. Were the same immoral system 
uittoduced here, the same seclusion of females would neces- 
wily follow. Here, then, isa case precisely in point. No 
tan can be so absurd as to prefer the dogged and suspicious 
iomestic habits of Turkey to those of England, which would 
still more unreserved and free, were men more sincerely 
‘Instans, giving less reason for precaution and care. These 
‘marks might be much extended, but we shall here conclude 
hem by avouching, as a fact capable of the strictest proof, 
"at all sensual pleasures will be more perfectly enjoyed, and 
‘ta longer period, by those who live according to christian 
"ciples than by any others. If these truths were more fre- 
‘ently ineuleated, they would certainly prevent many from 
‘sug seduced by promised pleasures, and the benevolence of 
“Creator being thus manifested, atheism would necessarily 
‘tall its attractions. For when matters are thus explained, 
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it appears that he who recommends atheism as producing hap. 
piness, by freeing men from the restraints of religion, exactly ; 
resemble those who recommend a young heir to spend his pro- : 
perty in the course of a few years, making one short blaze _ 
rather than enjoy it according to the restraints of prudence all _ 
the days of his life. Who envies the Duke of Mar!borough ? 

Archdeacon Daubeny’s preface led us into the above reflec. _ 
tions. In it the efforts at propagating irreligion are feelingly 
deplored. The archdeacon also observes that Mr. Belsham’s 
system differs not in its consequences from atheism, since he — 
tells us that the doctrine of philosophical necessity supersedes re- 
morse. If actions be necessary, they must be free from moral 
guilt, and there can be no future state of reward or punish- 
ment. To establish, therefore, the great doctrine of the 
ATONEMENT, is the design of these pages. For this doctrine 
being admitted, man’s responsibility follows, as well as the 
divinity of our Lord, and all its important consequences. The © 
archdeacon, in this work, addresses himself to those unlearned 
christians who are acquainted with, and admit the authenticity” 
of our translation of the holy scriptures. ‘To these he endea- — 
vours to shew that by comparing scripture with scripture the ~ 
tenets of the church are evidently established. Whilst, on 
the contrary, the socinian scheme requires such strange depar-” 
tures from the usual meaning of words, such alterations of the” 
text, and such a total subversion of opinions as old almost as _ 
the creation itself, that it bears on its front the mark of error. 
The doctrine of the cross may indeed be traced from the fall” 
to its erection on Mount Calvary, and that without the shedding @ 
of blood there could be no remission of sins, seems to have te 
been the general conviction of all mankind. Thus we are told @,,, 
that an idolatrous king inquired of the prophet from Meso--@,,,j 
potamia whether the sacrifice of his son would become a0 @ ,,, 
expiation for his sins. He had heard of that son, that seed of Mj «en 
the woman who should bruize the serpent’s head. The sactl- jun 
fice of Isaac, an only son, pointed out very particularly in what 
manner all the nations of the world should be blessed, and 11! 
the Jewish church the types of that great event were studiously” 
multiplied. If, therefore, the doctrine of the atonement W4 
primeval, it must be manifested in every subsequent dispens4 
tion, as the archdeacon so ably and concisely contends 19° 
note, that we shall give the passage entire. 
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‘¢ This was the ground of all religion from the Fall, even t the 
present age. For this end, (vamely, that faith in the incarnatiog 
of the Son of God, as the promised Seed of the Woman, the foun j 
dation of all human hope, wight be firmly established,) was the 
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ronise of redemption made, and the exhibition of the Cherubim 
sven to Our first Parents; for this end, was this same emblematical 
pearance continued, it is most probable, till the Flood—/or this 
ad, were the several manifestations of the Godhead, and of the 
ture Incarnation of the Worp, made in various ways to the Pa- 
varchs. ‘This was the important event to which they looked for- 
ard, and earnestly desired to see accomplished. For this end, 
gered emblems, in imitation of those originally exhibited in Eden, 
wre, under God’s direction, and according to a particular pattern 
idivered to Moses, formed for the Tabernacle in the wilderness. 
fur this end writing was revealed, the ceremonial Law enrolled, and 
wmmitted to the care of the Priests, for the purpose of their in- 
anucting the people iv the meaning of it. Fur this end, was the 
sole economy of the Kingdom of Israel, both Ecclesiastical and 
(wil, laid down and established. With the same great object in 
ew, had the Prophets in succession their messages, prophecies, 
wd visions ; which have been carefully left ou recard for our infor- 
uation upon whom the ends of the world are come. And _ for this 
ane end, has the genealogy of Christ the promised Seed been care- 
fully preserved, and brought down to us Christians, by an uninter- 
upted register of the Persons, through whom it was conveyed, till 
the Messiah himself came in the flesh; to fulfil, or to fill up every 
B® hing, that had been prefigured and predicted concerning Him. 
1 9B And what, it may -be asked, could have been done more, to shew the 
-  wportance and uecessity of that great article of faith, which con- 
2 BH tutes the foundation upon which the Salvation of man has been 
s a aide to depend, than what such a regular and connected chain of 
. @ vcvomstances, all consistently bearing on tie same point, is calcu- 
| am ted to establish. —Supernatural appearances, Types, Visions, Pro- 
ihecies, a settled Polity in a peculiar Nation, the wonderful pre- 
evation of that Nation, and the not less wonderful preservation of 
heSacred Writings, amid all the changes and wrecks of things 
wd empires; thuse of the Old Testament more especially ; for 
wchalength of time, until the present day ; the explanations and 
“ifirmations of the Old Scriptures by the authors of the New, and 
ten by the Son of God himself during his ministry on earth; cir- 
‘umstances which concur to shew the care and concern of a gracious 
bud to make kuown to the generations of men, in their several 
‘ecessions, that great scheme of Redemption, in which all the 
“orld was so deeply interested.—And can any man in sober reason 
*tsuade himself that all this detailed exhibition of a connected 
heme, commencing in Paradise, carried on through a long succes- 
‘on of ages, and accompanied with supernatural evidences and 
“ontrovertible proofs, sufficient to demonstrate the whole plan, to 

9‘: been under the direction of the great Disposer of all things ; 
he“ any thinking man persuade himself that this great complicated 
jot **" Was set on foot and conducted by divine wisdom with no other 
ng Alect in view, than that of introducing the Son of Joseph and Mary 
thé “othe world ? who, considered as a mere man, could not stand 
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on much higher ground, than any other pious Martyr.—And shal] _ 
that poor, frail, fallen Being, whose Salvation constituted the op. _ 
ginal subject of the divine Councils before the world began, and © 
the accomplishment of it the continued employment of Divine 
Providence, during the whole succeeding lapse of time; shall this _ 
short-sighted Being, who possesses but an imperfect knowledve ej. | 
ther of himself, or of the things around him, presume to he wiees 4 
than his Maker in an affair, in which he himself is everlastingly 
concerned ; and venture to risk his all, if 1 may so say, on the — 
boundless ocean of Eternity in a shallow bark, not sea-worthy, of ’ 
his own boasted, but alas! most wretched construction ?—The — 
learned Dr. Randclph iv reference to the first Epistle of St. John 7 
wrote thus.—‘* Vidimus jam hanc Epistolam contra Hereticos — 
istius szeculi, et praesertim contra Cerinthum esse conscriptam, — 
Vidimus non solum Christum esse verum Deum, sed hoc credendj — 
necessitatem. Eos qui hanc doctrinam impugnant voca Apostolus — 
seductores, mevdaces, Pseudo prophetas, Antichristos. Eos non © 
esse ex Deo, neque vitam habere docet, et monet eos neque in do- — 
mum recipiendos, neque comiter salutandos esse, Vix jam credo — 
quenquam esse, qui Jesum verum hominem negaverit. Qui eum 

esse verum Deum pernegant, vereor ut sint nimium multi. Vellem 

eos (ne quid durius dicam,) serid cogitare, an nom ea, que venditant — 
dogmata, sint hac ipsa mendacia, quz A postolus tam acriter oppug- — 
nat; annon ea nomina que seductoribus illis tribuit, sibi ipsis — 
cunveniant. Det Deus illis recté sentire, et erroribus tam perni- © 
ciosis renuntiare.”’”—Randolph ‘* de prima D. Johannis Epis- — 
tola.”’ : 


In these discourses, therefore, the connection between the ~ 
old and new Testament is shewn at some length. It is shewn © 
that sacrifice was ordained immediately after the fall. We see” 
it revived by Noah as soon as he had left the ark. Abraham, 
desirous to understand by what means the world should be © 
redeemed, was directed to offer up his son, his only son. The 
Israelites escaped from bondage, or death, by the sacrifice of 4” 
lamb without blemish. When the Mosaic worship was estab-_ 
lished, one day in every year was appointed, called the great” 
day of atonement, when the High Priest offered blood on the 
altar of incense which stood before the vail, and when our” 
Saviour exclaimed on the cross, It is finished, that vail was” 
rent in twain, and soon afterwards that temple was destroyed. : 
Nor has sacrifice been offered there for nearly 18 centurits.” 
Therefore Archdeacon Daubeny observes, p. 314. ’ 

‘© As then the Incarnation of the Worp, or Son of God, con-— 
stitutes the great burthen of the Hebrew Scriptures, the dive” 
authority and established authenticity of which, the Jewsthemselves @ , 
most scrupulously maintained ; the most probable way of working 
conviction in their minds upon this most essential point, was by” 
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bringing their own Scriptures before them ; and so opening their 
minds to their original acceptation, that they should in a manner 
be brought to confession, with respect to the divine character of 
their Messiah, as God incarnate, on the ground of their own evi- 
dence.” 

« This was the object which St. Paul aud St. Jehn appear to 
have had particularly before them; the first in his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the latter in the general tenor of his writings. But in 
appealing to the testimony of these two inspired writers, such a 
volume of evidence relative to the eternal existence of the divine 
Person, who became incarnate at Bethlehem, opens before us; that 
the great difficulty seems to be, not how to say much, but how to 
ay little upon a subject, that has been so repeatedly and so fully 
handled. My endeavour therefore will be to say just sufficient to 
lead the plain and unprejudiced reader to this reasonable conclusion ; 
that those who are indisposed to believe what Moses and the Pro- 
phets certainly wrote, and what the Levitical Law in its emblema- 
tical service as certainly fore-shewed, relative to the character and 
ofice of the great High Priest of the Christian Dispensation ; will 
not be persuaded, as our Saviour observed on another occasion, 
“though one rose from the dead.” 

“ The principal object then which St. Paul appears to have had 
before him in his Epistle to the Hebrews was, by so bringing toge- 
ther, for mutual illustration, thetwo Dispensations, usually distin- 
cuished under the titles of Jewish and Christian, as to convince his 
unbelieving countrymen, that the same Gospel was delivered under 
both; in other words, that the Jewish and Christian religion were 
asentially the same. With this view he sets out with observing, 
that the same God who had spoken in times past to their Fathers 
by the Prophets, had in these last days spoken unto them by his 
Son; intending thereby to lead them to this obvious conclusion ; 
that the same divine Being, with whom is neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning, aod who seeth the eud from the beginning, must 
preserve a cousistency in all his proceedings ; and consequently 
tht the plan of redemption originally, though in some respects 
obscurely revealed to their Fathers, must proceed in its appointed 
course, till in the fulness of time it should be brought to its de- 
tlued completion. For the condition of the natural man continu- 
lly the same in which it was left by the Fall; and the nature of 
God being unchangeable; the Dispensations of God for the gra- 
“ous purpose of recovering his lost creature, must be essentially, 
idinintention the same; although the different circumstances 
{the parties concerned in them at different times, might render 
‘ome variation necessary in the form and manner of conductin 
them, It became therefore a matter of primary importance with 
the Apostle to convince his Hebrew brethren, that Jesus Christ 
‘hom he preached unto'them, and who had lately been speaking 
‘nong them, was the same divine Being who had acted so prominent 
‘part under their peculiar Dispensation. That He was in fact 
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that eternal Son of the Father, “ the appointed Heir of all things, — 
by whom God made the worlds.” A comprehensive style of ey. 
pression, including under it all things that ever have been or eye, 
shall be made. But this Son of God was not only the original — 
Maker of the worlds, but moreover continues to be their Supporter — 
and Preserver. Language which conveys the most perfect idea of — 
Omnipotence that is to be produced. ‘* Who being in the bright. — 
ness of his Father’s glory, and the express image of his Person, and | 
upholding all things by the word of his power, is now set down on © 
the right hand of the Majesty on high. Being made so much bet. — 
ter than the Angels, as He hath by inheritance a more excellent — 
name than they.” : 


It is true against all this stupendous system of miracle, the — 
Jews shuts their eyes as a nation. But individually many thou- © 
sands, even of the: Priests and Levites, acknowledged the — 
Messiah. This obstinacy it appears arose from an opinion © 
which they had imbibed without any warrant from their Scrip- 
tures, that their temple and law should be perpetual. It is — 
difficult to say what induced this belief among them. But © 
so tenacious were they of it, that they never could bear with © 
patience the slightest attempt at refutation. When St.Paul — 
from the steps of the castle recounted his own miraculous con- — 
version by the appearance in the divine glory of that Jesus whom © 
they had crucified, he was heard in silent attention. But the ~ 
moment he declared that he was sent to the Gentiles, which ~ 
amounted to a declaration of the Jews being rejected as the 
peculiar people of God, they unanimously exclaimed, Away 7 
with such a fellow, for it is not fit that he should live. Hence 
that wonderful blindness of heart which still continues, although 
those interpretations of the prophecies on which they were 
accustomed to rely, have so frequently disappointed them. | 
Hence that tendency to profligacy amongst them, the sure 
effects of a doubtful heart. 

These points our learned and pious divine has minutely ¢x- 
amined, and to make the subject, so disputed and discussed 4s 
it has been, clear to every reader, he has dwelt on the more 
obscure parts sufficiently to inform every unprejudiced reader. 
But having disposed of Jewish scruples, by pointing out their 
cause, the archdeacon next considers the objections made by 
modern infidels. The same established facts are opposed t0 
the Jew and the Socinian. If sacrifice were a type of our 
Lord’s death, it follows that the Mosaic dispensation was ® 
temporary institution; and again, if our Lord’s death be # 
sacrifice for sin, he is necessarily God incarnate. It will ‘| 
perceived, by every theological student, how strong a chain © 
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ygument binds our conclusion. The two opposite parties are 
implicated and involved by their peculiar tenets, as by the 
wntrast to prove the system of each defective. The Socinian, 
oo the one hand, vindicates the truth that the death of our 
lord finished the Mosaic dispensation ; the Jew, on the other, 
sstruly maintains that their sacrifices were atonements for sin. 
But if the first assertion be true, then the antitype of the latter 
las appeared, and if these sacrifices were completed by that 
utitype, then the antitype was that great atonement to which 
they referred. ‘This being the case, it follows that the Lamb 
vithout blemish, which taketh away the sins of the world, 
must be the only Son of God, full of grace and truth. The 
litter dilemma the archdeacon has strongly urged, as follows : 


« But, when it is considered, that true science has always been 
thecompanion of true Christianity ; and that reason, when in its 
® highest state of advancement, instead of being the enemy of Re- 

“@ cation, is in truth its firmest friend; Revelation never appearin 

@ bo greater advantage, than when viewed by the strongest light whic 

“@ Reason can impart; we can feel no objection to meet these rea- 
BB ners, (if they are disposed to reason consistently) on what the 
| wuceive to be their own peculiar ground. With this idea, rr 
- ® aitting the Bible to be a standard of authority, we would propose 
| @® (or their solution the following plain questions, 

@ “ On their assumed position. that repentance and amendment of 
life, are in themselves sufficient to restore the sinner to the lost fa- 
ur of an offended Deity, and consequently that uo benefit is 
derived to him from the death of Jesus Christ; it may be asked, 
how they will reconcile it to the character of that Being, who as 
the Fountain of all truth, cannot but be consistent with himeelf ; 
that the idea of vicarious atonement for sin, that idea which express 
Revelation rendered essential to religious service under the Ante- 
dilwian, Patriarchal, and Jewish Dispensations, should under the 
Christian be totally discarded. It might be fairly required of them 
0 prove, what change had taken place in the circumstances of the 
soner, since the coming of Christ ; to render # plan of reconeilia- 
AS ton, which had been expressly sanctioned by divine appointment, 
¢ lw longer necessary ; and in what way man, confessedly a sinner in 
t. 7 liwself, can now appear righteous in the sight of that God, who 
ir 7 purer eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look on iniquity.” 
) aD. 1, 

: “Tt may be further asked, on the ground laid down by the A pos- 
ur (ag °& that Scripture was given for doctrine and instraction in righ- 
a iag “ousness ; on what principle it is to be accounted for, that the 
general tenor of Scripture is calculated to lead into error, on a sub- 
“ fet of the greatest importance to those, for whose use it was de- 
of | igned, And such, it will be admitted, must be the case, if the 
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doctrine of vicarious atonement for sin, does not constitute an essen. 


tial doctrine of Salvation. 


« The Gospel contained in the New Testament, was not so much _ 


addressed to the wise, the mighty, and the noble, for they were — 


not in a condition to receive it; as to the ignorant, the lowly, and i 
the meek, for ‘ theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ Thelanguage _ 
of it, therefore, though sometimes highly figurative and even hyper. _ 
bolical, when it immediately respects that mysterious plan, which _ 


surpasses the utmost stretch of the human intellect ; yet, in drawing 


the great ‘and broad lines of faith and practice, for the edification of — 
common Christians, to whom the Gospel was originally addressed; 


pe] 


it is for the most part plain,and not easy to be mistaken. Iv look- — 


ing into this part of Divine Revelation, then, we find Jesus Christ — 
marked by the distinctive appellation of ‘ the Lamé of God, slain © 


from the foundation of the world.’ 


‘It may be asked then, in what sense this appellation is to be — 
taken.— Now, as it has been already observed, there are but two — 


Senses that we know of, namely, literaland figurative, in which any 


language is to be understood. The literal sense speaks plainly for — 
itself, And that a correctidea may be conveyed by the figurative if 
Sense, a certain analogy must subsist between the subject under — 
consideration, and the figure to which reference is made, The dis. 4 


tinctive title of § Lamb of God,’ taken in a literal sense, conveys — 


no idea to the Christian reader.. Taken in a figurative sense, it 


necessarily carries with it the idea of asacrifice for sin. 


*¢ If then, in conformity with the opinion of those, who do not 
admit Jesus Christ to have been made a sacrifice for sin, this title of © 
‘Lamb of God,’ is not to be understood in a figurative sense, a3 | 
allusive to the Paschal Lamb under the Law; it may be asked, | 


why such an appellation was ever applied to Christ, which tends to 


confound two Dispensations, which ou this ground have no connec: 


tion with each other.” 


“If on this subject we have dwelt at some length, the deplo- . 


rable ignorance now prevalent respecting it must plead our 
excuse. Too many perpetually study the scriptures without 


connecting one part thereof with the rest, without considering | 


the intimate relation which runs through the whole. Few per 


ceive the great truths which, in these discourses, are so fully 


explained. If they did perceive them, they would acknowledge 
that unity of design which marks all the works of infinite wis- 
dom, they would adore that great, but gracious Being, who has 
thus had compassion upon human infirmities, providing for’ us 
the means of salvation in a most wonderful manner, and it- 
ducing us to obedience by the prospect of every comfort here, 


and every happiness hereafter. Animated by these important 
and self-evident truths, they would disregard the difficulties) 
suggested by a perverse ingenuity, and acquiesce in their ig 
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ance of those parts in their religious faith which, being con- 
nected with another world, must necessarily be inconceivable by 
the inhabitants of this. 

With such impressions do we ourselves rise from the perusal 
of these discourses, nor need we say more in their commenda- 


ton. 
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Machin ; or the Discovery of Madetra,a Poem in Four Cantos. 
By James Bird, author of “ The Vale of Slaughden.” 8vo. 
Pp. 111. Warren, Old Bond Street. 1821. 


lv our review of Mr. Bird’s former poem, the “ Vale of Slaugh- 
len,’* we availed ourselves of the opportunity which it afforded 
offer some remarks on the superiority of the heroic verse to 
that which, in servile imitation of Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Byron, had become the fashion of the day. That fashion, like 
many others of a worthless stamp, has already, in a great 
measure, passed away ; and, were afew of our standard writers 
teexert themselves in the spirit which Mr. Bird has again 
most laudably displayed, the measure of Dryden and Pope 
would speedily resume its long-accustomed sway in poetic lite- 
nture. We mention not the names of Scott, Byron, and Bird 
together with the view of instituting comparisuns, or of draw- 
ing parallels : these bards, indeed, have little in common with 
ach other; for, whilst Sir Walter, with all his admitted beauty, 
las been carrying us back to the ages of barbarism in poetical 
composition, Bird has been labouring to restore the taste of 
better times ; and whilst his Lordship has been employed in 
iebauching the morals of our youth, by representing ruffians 
wheroes, and’ by developing the arcana of seduction, of forni- 
tation, and of adultery, Bird has, by the union of historical 
fact with poetical justice, and the inculcation of moral virtue, 
iisnecessity and advantages, entitled himself to that praise 
thich alone is worthy of possession. 

_Afiner subject fora romance, or a poem, having justice for 
's ground-work and its moral, than the discovery of Madeira 
'y Machin, could not easily be selected from the widest range 
f historic incident. We have often wondered, indeed, that a 
ubect so rich in interest, and offering so wide a field to the 
ttercise of descriptive and dramatic talent, should have escaped 
he notice of our numerous candidates for fame in the compo- 
ition of fictitious narrative. The deep gloom of our ancient 
ee 





* Vol. 57; p. 119. 
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Norman castles, the rugged manners, and: the fierce, yet chival- 
ric spirit of the fourteenth century; the dark superstitions of 
Popery, with the imposing brilliancy, and gorgeous splendour of 
its rites ; the sweet, the tender, the undying affections of the 
heart, unfolded in the loves of Machin and Anna; the varied 
scenery of England, the horrors of a tempestuous ocean, and 
the richly-tinted, glowing beauties of the island of Madeira; 
these, and various other points, all vivified and heightened by 
contrast, might be employed, disposed, arranged, and combined 
in aromance, with an effect hardly to be surpassed. Whata 
theme for a pen like that of Anna Maria Porter ! 

Mr. Bird, less excursive in his flight, has confined himself, 
somewhat closely, to the historical or traditional facts of the 
case, which he has thus related in prose, not remarkable for its 
elegance of structure, inthe “ Advertisement’ prefixed to his 
poem. 


«¢ It is asserted, on the best authority, that in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third, king of England, a young gentleman, named 
Robert Machin, conceived a violent passion for Ann D’Arfet, a 
beautiful and accomplished lady of a noble family. Machin, with 
respect to birth and fortune, was inferior to the lady, but his personal ~ 
qualifications overcame every scruple on that account, and she © 


rewarded his attachment with a reciprocal affection. Her friends, ~ 
however, fancied their blood would be contaminated by an alliance © 
with one of a lower rank, and therefore determined to sacrifice the ~ 
happiness of the young lady to the hereditary pride of blood, and — 
their own mercenary and interested motives. They procured a ~ 
warrant from the king, under sanction of which Machin was appre — 
hended, and kept in close confinement, till the object of his affec- — 
tions was married to a nobleman, whose chief merit lay in his hono- — 
rary title and large possessions. Immediately after the nuptial 
ceremony, the peer took his beautiful bride with him ‘to a strong © 
castle which he had in the neighbourhood of Bristol, and then the © 
unfortunate lover was set at liberty. 

‘* After being released from his cruel confinement, Machin was — 
acquainted that his mistress had been compelled to give her hand © 
to another. This rendered him almost frantic, and he vowed to re- 
venge the violence done to the lady, and the injury which he bim- | 
self had sustained ; and with this view, imparted his design to 
some of his friends and companions, who engaged to accompany - 
him to Bristol, and to assist him in whatever enterprize he might 
undertake, Accordingly, oneof his friends contrived means to get | 
himself introduced into the nobleman’s family ; and he soon found 
an opportunity to inform the lady of the sentiments and intentions 
of her lover. 

‘¢ Machin succeeded in getting the object of his affection from 
the power of her husband, and endeavoured to make his escape | 
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with her to France ; but all on board being ignorant of maritime 
sfairs, and the wind blowing a hard gale, they missed their port, 
aud, the next morning, to their astonishment, found themselves 
jriven into the main ocean ; in this miserable condition, without a 
pilot, and devoid of hope, they were tossed about for thirteen days. 
Atlength, when the morning of the fourteenth day began to dawn, 
they fancied they could descry something very near them that had 
the appearance of land ; and when the sun rose, to their great joy 
they could distinctly perceive it was such. 

“ The lover and his mistress landed with some of his friends. 
leaving the rest to take care of the ship. The country appeared 
beautifully diversified with hills, romantic glens, and verdant dales, 
shaded with an endless variety of beautiful trees, and watered by 
many clear meandering streams. They passed their time very 
agreeably in this place, whence they made frequent excursions into 
the neighbouring country, admiring its strange productions and 
various beauties, 

“ Their happiness was but transient ; for their vessel being ill 
anchored, a terrible storm which arose one night from the north- 
east, tore her from her anchor, and drove her to sea. In conse- 
quence of this additional misfortune, the lady became so over- 
whelmed with grief, that it shortly terminated her existence ; and 
Machin was so greatly affected by her death, that he did not long 
wurvive her. In his last moments he begged his friends to bu 
him in the same grave with his beloved, which they had made at 
the foot of an altar, erected under a beautiful lofty tree. They 
complied with his dying request ; and at the foot of the grave of 
the unfortunate lovers placed a large cedar cross, which is preserved 
to this day. Near this cross they placed an inscription, drawn u 
by Machin himself, containing a succinct account of the whole 
adventure, and concluding with a request, that if any christians 
should come there tosettle, they would build and dedicate a church 
to Jesus Christ upon that spot. 

“ Tu the subsequent discovery of Madeira by the Portuguese, 
under the command of Juan Gonsalvo Zarco, they found the cross 
and inscription over the grave of the two lovers. Juan Gonsalvo 
ordered the large, spreading, beautiful tree, under which Machin 
and his companions had taken up their residence, to be cut down, 
and a small church to be erected with the timber, which, agreeably 
to Machin’s request, he dedicated to Jesus Christ, and intersected 


“ pavement of the choir with the bones of the two unfortunate 
overs,”” 


That My. Bird has been at considerable pains in rendering 
imself acquainted with the geography and natural history of 
the island, is indicated by the following lines, which form the 
‘ommencement of the first canto, is apparent throughout the 
Peem, and will be more fully seen by an extract which we shall 
‘ubsequently present to the notice of the reader. 
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‘¢ Oh ! know ye not the lovely isle, that rears 
Its crest above the western waves, and bears 
The fadeless blossoms and the waving pines, 
The towering cedars, and the clustering vines >— 
And know ye not, that in the times gone by, 
Ere human foot had pressed that isle, or eye 
Had gazed upon its charms, a hapless pair, 
With hearts united, sought a refuge there 
Froin storm and peril, when by wild winds driven, 
O, then Madeira, thou wast Machin’s heaven !” 


In the first canto Machin, the lover, is assailed by Montfort, 
the bethrothed husband, and a band of followers. Overpow- 
ered by numbers, he is wounded, disarmed, and borne off 7 


To lonely darkness, and the dungeon chain,” 


The sequel of this adventure will be found to possess much 
interest. 


‘© The solemn pealing of a matin bell 
Awoke lorn Machin in his glooiny cell : 
Alas! he ’woke to long enduring pain, 
While the harsh clanging of his heavy chain 
Aroused shrill echo from her vaulted bed, 
And hollow, lengthening sounds from speaking caverns 

fled ! 

Again his cell was silent as the tomb : 
The dying lamp, dim flickering in the gloom, 
Shed a pale, ghastly, and sepulchral light, 
As though the veil of everlasting night 
Would throw its horrors o’er that dismal scene, 
To leave no trace of what that light had been ! - 
The prisoner’s heart, impatient and forlorn, 
Sighed in despair, yet burned with restless scorn ; 
Revenge was kindling in his daring soul, 
Which pain could ne’er subdue, nor fear coutroul ; 
He lov’d not life, to breathe a fettered slave : 
The long, cold, dark night of the dreary grave, 
To him were purer, brighter, happier far 
Than that lone dungeon’s cheerless sepulchre. 
To lie in chains—dishonoured—and apart 
From all that yielded transport to his heart— 
Oh! that was madness!—hope and joy were gone. 
‘And must [ die, unpitied and alone ?’ 
No, not unpitied—there is one whose tear 
Of melting love would consecrate thy bier ! 

«¢ Lone Machin listens toa distant sound, 
Which faintly murmurs through the gloom profound, 
Like the low rustling of the leaves that fall, 

The withering types of autumn’s funeral. 
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Now, pacing slowly, ' cautious steps are heard, 
And gentle tones, in many a changing word ; 
Fiarsh grate the rusty bults, dim shadows glide 
Along the gloom ; by silent Machin's side 
There stood a form, arrayed in sable vest, 


- With costly tunic, folded on his breast ; 


Beneath his cowl a pallid visage showed, 


Deep worn with care, and then his cold cheek glowed, 


As though a spark from heaven had fired his heart; 
And then he sighed, then motioned to depart. 

‘ Speak, holy father !—bhath this stern decree 
Doomed me to death; I reck* no aid from thee ! 
Although I thank thee for thy ghostly care, 

In vain thy blessing, and in vain thy prayer ! 

Thy shrift I need not, for thou cans’t not bring 
Peace to a heart long broken—not the sting 

Of conscience. wounds me ;—and my heart denies 
To gather comfort from thy mysteries. 

I dare not hope. Alas! 1 cannot pray, 

While all I love dwells far, too far away ! 

Unless my Anna to my heart be given, 

I cannot fix that restless heart on heaven !' 

‘ My son, subdue thy frailty, and remove 

The chain that binds thee to thy earthly love ; 
Renounce—forget her—tear her from thy heart !’ 
‘ No more !—TI like thee not—depart—depart !— 
The holy stranger deigned no more reply ; 

His white hand trembied ou his rosary, 

Aud then, with slender fingers, slow uprais’d 

The sable cowl, while wondering Machin gazed 
Upon the pale cheek, and the flowing hair, 

The snowy breast, and red-cross glittering there, 
Which now the loosening vest no more concealed : 
Before his charmed and gladdened sight revealed, 
Bright as a seraph from the realms above, 

Stood Anna—trembling with the hope of love ! 
Then Machin started from the cold, damp stone, 
Which oft his fevered brow had leaned upon ; 
And Auna shuddered at his clanking chain, 


‘ Oh! Machin !—Machin !—could I southe thy pain, 


Or cheer thy drooping spirit ; could I share 

Thy lonely prison, haply then, despair 

Would flee for ever, and the sun’s pure ray 
Might smile on darker fates than our’s—the day, 
With thee, would fly so swiftly, that the night 
Should never reach it in its rapid flight !— 


379 





* This word is here improperly used, as the author may convince 


himself by turning to his dictionary.—ReEv. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


But, we must part! perchance no more to meet ! 
No more—no more hope’s balmy smile shall greet 
Our hearts with gladness ! we are doomed to sever— 
Vet I will love st Machin—yes, for ever!’ 


‘¢ His pale lip trembled as he strove to speak ; 
Red vengeance glanced like lightning o'er his cheek, 
While keen remembrance dipped its venomed sting 
Deep in the poison of the past, to bring 
Such wild emotions to his wounded breast, 

As told, revenge might not for ever rest. 

Yet, gentler feelings on his heart were grafted, 
Smoothing its waste, like summer flower-seeds wafted 
To some deserted, barren rock, to grow— 

To shed their sweetness, and their virtues too. 
Yes, Anna, yes, we live to meet again : 

No earthly mandate, no revenge, no pain, 

Shall shake the everlasting love I bear 

To thee, thou balm, thou soother of my care 
Away—away —my hand shall shield the woe 
Which might assail thee in this world below— 
Come—come—we leave this darkness for the day, 
To woo the rosy light—away—away !’ 

‘ Alas! alas ! though love is ever free, 

Yet, wretched Machin, there are chains on thee "’ 
In vain that wild convulsive start, that bound 
Which ’woke the sleeping echoes, till the sound, 
Through dreary cells reverberated loud, 

Like distant thunder from a bursting cloud. 

Yet, marvel not that Anna’s dear caress 

Had charmed his soul to sweet forgetfulness : 
Her lovely form, the brightness of her smile— 
Would bless the eye that saw them, and beguile’ 
The fleeting moment of its trivial name, 

And render hours, and days, and years the same ! 


‘* Enraptured Machin ! soon dark clouds may roll, 
To shroud the dazzling sunshine of thy soul ! 
E’en now, deep anguish, Anna’s accents tell, 
That faultering breathe a sad, a long farewell. 
‘Oh ! fare the well !—this mournful parting o’er, 
Then, then, I must not wish to meet thee more ! 
Life seems a blank, without thy tender care, 
Without thy love, a desert of despair ! 

Yet, I must leave thee !—could my father know 
That I had sought this solace to my woe, 

It might be death_—Oh ! could I die e’en now, 
With none to close my beamless eyes but thou ! 
And that would bless me !—but my sire hath sworn 
To see me Montfort’s bride, when rosy morn 
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Again smiles o’er the east, with glancing ray !— 
Hope's flowers will wither on that fatal day ! 
But if thou love me, Machin, come not nigh 
The spot—the witness of my misery ! 

_ For, though thou art my life’s unchanging sun, 
Thy dazzling light I must not gaze upon. 
Yet, not an eveshull close, or morning rise, 
But thou shalt share my heart’s warm sacrifice ! 
So, fare thee well!—on earth we may not meet ; 
Yet, yet in heaven, my faithful soul may greet 
Thy gentle spirit! oh, once more farewell !’ 

*¢ 1s Machin bound by some unearthly spell, 
That, all in vain, he tries to move, to speak ? 
His pale hand, trembling on his paler cheek, 

He spoke not, moved not, but his eager eye 
Gazed, till it dwelt on painful vacancy ; 

Then wandered round his cell, with frantic glare : 
In vain it searched, for Anna was not there !"’ 


[In the second canto, Anna having become the wife of Mont- 
fort, Albert, the friend of Machin, obtains an interview with 
the lady, to whom he presents a flower as a love-token. 


‘¢ There dwells a strange, mysterious, magic power, 
In offered gem, or leaf, or trivial flower, 

Culled by love’s hand, whose glowing touch bestows 
A nameless charm on gem—or leaf—or rose !” 


The “ Vale of Slaughden,” we recollect, contains a fine de- 
scription of a storm at sea. In the poem now before us, a 
thunder-storm on the shore, with its effects and consequences, 
as connected with the progress of the story, is pourtrayed with 
a wildness, an energy, and a grandeur of execution, that would 
have done honoursto the pencil of Salvator Rosa. The sub- 
joined excerpts form its opening and close. 


«« A solemn gloom pervades the fretting deep ; 
Wild o’er its bosom ruffling breezes sweep : 
There comes a dread sound from the wave, that rolls 
Like the last, deep groan of departing souls. 
The vollied thunder, bursting through the sky, 
Rolls deadly on ; the hills, the rocks reply ; 
While forked lightning through the gloom is flashing, 
And foaming billows on the shore are dashing, 
And ’frighted echoes leap from rock to rock, 
While heaven and earth are tremblivg with the shock ! 
The fiery bolt from heaven's high arch is rent, 
F lames break from porch, aud tower, and battlement! 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Torn arches crash ; the burning columns fall ; 

Loud shrieks are heard from ballium and from hall . 
And there is one despairing, dreadful ery, : 
Heard wildly echoing in the blazing sky. 

Lo! where the tower is rending !-—there !—with hands 
Stretched out in flames, the trembling Anna stands ! 
The livid fire uprears its forky crest, 

Sears her loose robe, and fixes on her breast ; 
Flames.rage above—hot fragments lie beneath ; 

To fall is ruin, and to stay is—death ! 

‘¢ Who swiftly bounds o’er broken arch and tower ? 
He springs aloft, with more than mortal power, 
Through flames, which hearts less brave would fear or fly. 
See! he hath gained the turret, blazing high, 

Where Anna leans upon a tottering peak 

That shakes, as though ’twould in a moment break 
To distant earth, with e’en the gentle weight 

Of one so pale—so faint—so desolate ! 

A giddy frenzy seized her brain,—her form 
Shook like a reed when ruffled by the storm— 
And, as her nerveless fingers lost the power 

To grasp the fragments of the shattered tower, 
Her trembling feet forsook the slippery stone 

On which she stood, despairing, and alone ! 

Dark yawned the chasm—the rending base gave way— 
And Anna sank—no time to weep—to pray— 
For death was near her—when the brave one came, 
And snatched her, wildly, from devouring flame !” 


¥* * * * 


Why rides Lord D’ Aufet on his warrior steed, 
With clattering hoof that mocks the lightning’s speed? 
Why spurs he wildly on, with slackened rein? — 
Why leans he breathless o’er his courser’s mane, 
Like one who rides for life? He marked the flame, 
The dreadful light which from the turrets came ; 
He marked —he trembled—while an awful fear 
Oppressed his heart, for one that heart held dear ! 
Sulk spurred he on—and, through the drifting storm, 
Saw on the tower his daughter’s shuddering form ; 
The lightning flash’'d—a moment—and the sire 
Beheld her, circled by the smouldering fire! 

He checked his foaming steed, then wildly gazed 
One dreadful moment, on bis stirrup raised, 

Heard the high crashing tower, in mute despair— 

A moment more, and Anna stood not there ! 
Thundering to earth, the tower, the turret fell ! 
Wild asthe wrecking seaman’s last farewell, 

Rose D' Aufet’s shriek !"— 
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Machin, whilst waiting on the shore, in expectation of an 
interview with Anna, is accidentally met by her father, who, 
under the temporary influence of insanity, evinces much: re- 
morse for the heartless sacrifice which he has made of his 
child. In the promised interview, Anna, on the approach of 
Montfort, with his ** warrior band,” faints: in a state of in- 
sensibility she is carried off by Albert, to a bark which had 
been prepared for the purpose. Machin disarms Montfort, 
and, with his followers, escapes to the vessel. 

In the third canto the perilous voyage of the lovers is de- 
scribed. Land is at length made, the ship is moored, and the 
crew, enraptured, leap to the shore. 


‘© Oh, there was transport in that eager bound, 
And zealous Machin deemed it hallowed ground, 
On which his Anna pressed her humble knee, 
In grateful homage to the Deity. 
And, as she breathed an ardent prayer, her breast 
Conceived no guilt, to break its virtuous rest ! 
While fixed her eye on heaven, with tears subdued, 
It spoke such pure, such holy gratitude, 
As though a spark of heaven’s own fire then came, 
To light its beauty with devotion’s fiame.” 


Immediately succeeding these lines is the passage to which 
we have referred, descriptive of the general aspect and scenery 
of Madeira. 


‘‘ Free from the perils of the deep, they viewed, 
With wondering eyes the boundless solitude, 
Which spread around them, but they marked uo trace 
Of human dwelling rising o’er the space 
Of hill or dale; nor heard they sounds of men, 
From shore, or forest, mountain-steep, or glen. 
In sooth, it seemed some rare, enchanted land, 
Called from the mighty deep at heaven’s command, 
Where, charm’d, might dwell, unfettered by distress, 
Immortal spirits in their blessedness, 

‘© The tall pines, waving on the mountain’s brow, 

The soothing sounds of rolling waves below ! 
The goldfinch, sailing on its painted wing, 
The gentle gush of rivers murmuring ; 
The golden, everlasting flower, which bloomed 
In changeless, peerless beauty, and perfumed 
The light ethereal air with balmy breath, 
So sweet that nature had forbidden death 
To rob it of its frayrance—these endued 
Their hearts with gladness ; and the solitude, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


To Machin’s eye was more than Eden bright, 
For Anna shone, like Eve, in beauty’s light ! 

_ They. saw the roaring mountain waters leap 

From rock to rock, down thundering to the deep 

And dark abyss, where, loud, in echoing caves, 

The flood raged wildly as the rushing waves, 

~ When lashed by whirlwinds; and the sun-beams gleamed 

So brightly on the falling floods, they seemed 

Soft, molten gold, that from the mountains flowed, 

Or liquid cataracts of fire, which glowed 

Bright, and more bright, till, lost in foam below, 

That rose, then fell, like eddying flakes of snow ! 

‘* The band advanced with slow and cautious tread, 

Pacing a slope which up the mountain led, 
Where the fierce tiger from the thicket ran, 
And seemed to greet the steps of guilty man, 
Where warbling birds on downy pinions flew, 
To seek the bosoms of the welcome crew. 

There the mild tenants of the lonely wood 
Deemed not that man delighted in their blood. 
Up the lone steep they held their wary way, 
Through woods impervious to the eye of day ; 
At length its quivering beam, with cheering light, 
In ali its glory, burst upon their sight. 

The opening prospect smiled ; around them, spread 
_A green savanna, then despair, and dread, 

Of woe, or peril, in a moment vanished, 

Like misty shadows by the sun’s ray banished ; 
For he who gazes on a scene so fair, 

Must live to hope, tliough wounded by despair. 

«© Wild, wandered near them, a pellucid spring ; 
There cedars waved, and vines were clustering ; 
There bloomed the fairest flowers that earth discloses, 
Sweet lupine, jessamine, and blushing roses ; 

The golden citron, and the peach were seen, 
With fragrant myrtle, on whose leaf of green, 
_ The zephyr loves to breathe its latest breath, 
And dies, exulting in so sweet a death. 
Around the plain encircling laurels grew, 
Soothing the vision with their verdant hue ; 
While iv the midst upon a hill’s tall brow, 
A spreading tree, with many a pendant bough, 
And glossy leaf of brightest verdure, made 
A wreathy bower, beneath its grateful shade. 

‘* Thou matchless isle! thou art a lovely one, 
Clad all in beauty, dazzling as the sun ; 
Thy mountains, mingling with the lofty sky, 
Tower o'er the sea in proud sublimity. 
As though they scorned their native dust, they dare 








To lift their heads to heaven, while thy fair, 

Thy smiling vallies are so gay, so bright, 

With streams and flowers, and scenes of soft delight ! 
And, as the foot falls on those happy vales, 

Rich fragrance rises, while the jocund gales, 

Bear on their wings the mingled perfume o’er 

The deep, blue sea, to glad that desart shore,* 

Where not a flower, or verdant leaf is seen, 

To deck the soil, or smooth its rugged mien !” 


The fourth canto abounds with incident, into the detail of 

shich, extended as this article already is, our limits will not 
permit us to enter. “Hitherto Anna had preserved her inno- 
cence. 


“ Pure was the bliss that in their young hearts glowed, 
And pure the rapture which its warmth bestowed ; 
To tread one shore, to breathe one common air, 

To know one destiny, to love, to share 

One peaceful solitude—was bliss—was joy, 

Which nought but guilt could weaken or destroy. 
O’er Anna’s path exhaustless love had strown 
Delightful flowers, she dared not call her own. 
Though transport kindled on her lips of flame, 

As soft she breathed her gentle Machin’s name, - 
Yet, not ‘ My Machin !’—on those lips might rest, 
Though that alone had made her more than blest. 
The sovereign of their fate, love, softly reigned 
With magic sceptre, yet with power restrained, 
Though on their hearts enthroned, alas! o’er them, 
He reigned—a king without his diadem.” 


In the succeeding fall of Anna, it is evident, we think, that 
Mr. Bird had a scene in a certain poem of a noble bard’s in his 
ye; but fortunately his muse is more chaste, and deep indeed 
@ ‘the penalty which his fair victim pays as the price of her 
B cult. A dreadful storm arises, and, 


‘ O’erwhelmed by terror, in that fearful hour, 
Rushed Anna wildly from love’s guilty bower ; 
The life-blood chilled upon her conscious heart, 
Her cheeks were pale, her trembling lips apart ; 
And they were quivering ghastly, while her eye 
Flash’d in the lightning as it hurried by, 

Her dark, disordered tresses loosely flew 


Back on the rough, and wanton blast, that blew 
ee sail 


“* There is a little island called the Desart, which produces 
uly orchilla-weed ; and some goats are upon it: it lies on the 
&%t side of Madeira, at about six leagues distant.” 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


With igneous breath, from clouds of fire, that streamed 
With blue sulphureous flame, and hideous, gleamed 
O'er her flushed cheek, while shame, remorse, despuir, 
Mingled their dark and hectic shadows there !”’ 


Anna dreams of her deserted husband---dreams that he js ; 


dead. 


‘** Alas! the echoing wave 
Rolls o’er thee, Montfort /! Montfort / oh! thy grave 
Is cold and terrible ! and I will die, 
To,soothe thy spirit for my—perfidy ! 
See ! see the lightning’s flash !—again ! again !’ 
She ceased, and started from her couch of pain, 
And gave one fearful shriek of agony, 
And raised her white arms to the frowning sky, 
Aghast with horror from her frenzied dream ! 
While, as she stood, there flashed a livid gleam 
Of lightning from the sky ; her broken heart 
Then felt its last, deceitful hope depart. 
Yet Machin’s image, on its ruins built, 
Remained unchanged, in pain, in woe, in guilt ! 
The lightning shines around the fallen tower, 
Rent, crushed, and shattered by its fatal power ; 
The torrent wanders mid the rocks o’erthrown 
By breaking floods, and billows of its own ; 
So Anna’s love, the spoiler of her rest, 
Broke her lorn heart, yet lingered in her breast.” 


The last moments of Anna, her remorse, her affection, strong — 
even in death, the agonizing grief of the survivor, are all de- | 
picted witha depth of pathos, and a delicacy of touch, that” 


find their way directly to the heart. 


** His Anna lost, he deemed it bliss to die: 
Her dear name lingered on his latest sigh ; 
That cherished name, so long beloved, had power 
To calm the anguish of his dying hour. 
Far from their own, their native laud, they slept, 
No pitying kindred o'er their relics wept ; 
Madeira’s earth enshrined the hapless pair, 
The first who lived, who loved, who perished there !”” 


This poem, equally with, if not superiorily to “ The Vale of 


Slaughden,” is distinguished by an accuracy, an ease, and an 
elegance of versification, (a few faulty rhymes excepted,) by 
much beauty of description, by exquisite tenderness of senu 
ment, and by a most praiseworthy correctness of moral. —, 

How delicate, how true to the most delightful sensations ° 


our nature, are the following lines: 





ly 
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Radcliff’s Report on the Agriculture of Flanders. 


«« Oh, there is bliss beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
When youthful hearts in love’s elysian dream, 
Are lulled to rapture; when the cloudless sky 
Seems softly smiling.o’er their destiny. 

When the warm vow of lasting truth is heard, 
And joy is breathed in every whispered word— 
Then time glides onward with so smooth a wing, 
That love’s charmed ear heeds not its fluttering.’’ 


The comparison of Machin, after the death of Anna, toa 


blasted oak, is not without its picturesque force. 


« And Machin breathes in anguish, breathes alone 
In the wide world, now all he loved is gone! 
O’er her he weeps, and, like a leafless oak, 
When the keen lightning, with resistless stroke, 
Hath torn the clinging ivy from its form, 

He stands, all blasted by affliction’s storm !’’ 


The simile, however, with which we shall close our extracts, 
is far more striking and impressive. Its beauty is, indeed, of a 
bigh order. 


«“ Oh, when the eye that weeps for error, fears 
To gaze on heaven above, through burning tears, 
It turns for hope to something loved below— 
To that which caused those burning tears to flow. 
So the fair flower, that loves the god of day, 
If scathed, and blighted by his dazzling ray, 
Stull, constant, turns to that attractive sun, 
Whom yet alone it worships, though undone !” 


Mr. Bird is, we understand, at this time, employed on a tra- 
gly founded upon an incident in the history. of one of the 
lalian states. 
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4Report on the Agriculture of Eastern and Western Flanders, 
drawn up at the desire of the Farming Society of Ireland ; 
with an Appendix, By the Rev. Thomas Radcliff, Author of 
the Agricultural Surveys of the Counties of Wicklow and 


mt &e. &e. &c. Svo. Pp. 329. Harding, St, James’s 
treet, 


Wteviewing works on agriculture, or reports of travels, we 
tldom make any remark on the style, provided it be neither 
‘ected, nor particularly careless. Literature has so spread its 
uence through all ranks, and the proper mode of composi- 
“ais so well understood generally, that there is seldom room 
“temark, But what has drawn these observations from-us 
‘present, is a comparison of the style in which this work:is 
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388 ORIGINAL - CRIPICISM. | 


composed by aclergyman, with that employed on a similar sub. 
ject by a farmer, whose lucubrations will be criticised in due 
time. The latter uses many very hard words; the former 
plainly tells a plain tale, and we derive from the perusal both 
pleasure and information. 

It is well known that Flemish husbandry is the parent of 
British, and that most of our improvements have been bor- % 
rowed from that country, particularly the clover and turnip sys- 
tem. On this account, many agriculturists have traversed the 
plains of Flanders, hoping to make other useful discoveries, 
Sir John Sinclair has favoured us with some remarks on 
that country; but, as Mr. Radcliff observes, ‘* the directors of 
the Farming Society of Ireland, perceiving in that (Sir John’s 
volume) so much to attract attention, conceived that a more 
minute detail might be of importance, and resolving to procure 
it, the duty devolved upon the author of the following report.” | 
Mr. Radcliff, therefore, set out for the Netherlands; and soon 
after landing he was informed that, ** with respect to culture, 
not only the English, but the French, confounded under the 
general name of Brabant, or Flanders, all the provinces of 
the Low Countries, however different might be their modes of 
cultivation ; but that in Flanders itself might best be seen 
with what skill the farmer cultivates a bad soil, (un sol ingrat) 
which he forces to return to him, with usury, a produce that 
the richest and ‘strongest lands of the neighbouring provinces 
refuse to yield.” 

He therefore confined his observations to Eastern and West- 
ern Flanders ; and from this cause it arises that the produce in 
many instances does not equal what we frequently have in 
England. At the same time the seasons there are more steady 
than in this island; they do not so suddenly change from heat 
to cold. Their winters are not so severe as ours, nor are theif 
summers too hot or dry for pasture. The Flemish, therefore 
possess advantages peculiar to themselves, as compared wit 
English farmers, for which, in every comparative statement, 
allowances must be made. Of those advantages which lie 
within the reach of human powers, rotation of crops, and th 
supply of manure, are the two principal. The necessity ( 
keeping the land clean, of ploughing a proper depth, and ¢ 
pulverizing the soil, being generally admitted, there will be 0 
occasion to dwell on that point. Yet, strange to say, 
Radcliff passed through a district of Flanders where the 
mers preferred having the land very rough, thinking it #! 
advantage to the crop. With respect to manure, these islan¢ 
have much to learn, but they can teach as much respectilt 
the rotation of crops, as the following extract will prove. 
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« This district consists of the strongest and heaviest soil which 
Flanders possesses, and a siimiliarity of quality prevails generally 
throughout, with some occasional exceptions. 

« It may be represented asa clay loam of a greyish colour, and 
yields the various produce to be expected from a strong soil; rich 
ysture, wheat, horse-beans, barley, and rape, considered as primary 
crops, and as secondary (or such as are not so yenerully cultivated), 
wats, carrots, potatoes, flax, and tares, 

« [In this division, however, though the nature of the soil may be 
tated under the general description of a clay loam, yet are there 
of this three degrees of quality, not to be marked by regular li- 
nits, but to be found throughout the whole, in distinct situations. 
It becomes the more necessary to remark this, as the succession of 
crops ry Ss) on the quality of the soil; and as there are here, 
three different degrees of quality, so are there three different systems 
of rotation. 

“ Upon the first quality the succession is as follows ; 


Ist year, barley, 4th year, oats, 
2d ditto,. beans, 5th ditto, fallow. 
3d ditto, wheat, 


(r perhaps it might be more regular to place the fallow at the 
commencement of the succession, as upon that process, and the 
nanure which the surface then receives, the prosperity of the suc- 
weeding crops depends, there being no further application of ma- 
wre upon soil of this description during the rotation. 

“ The kind of manure used upon the fallow, is that of the farm- 
wd. The quantity per mésure, from twenty-five to thirty, two- 
lorse cart-loads, weighing about 14 cwt. each. 

“ For the second quality of soil, the succession is as follows: 


Ist year, wheat, _ $d year, wheat or oats, 
2d ditto, beans or tares, 4th ditto, fallow. 


“ Here also, as on lands of the first quality, the manure is ap- 
lied on the fallow in similar proportion, and not a second time 
luring the course. | 

“ For the third quality of soil, the succession is as follows < 


Ist year, wheat, 3d year, wheat, 
2d ditto, fallow, 4th ditto, fallow. 


“ Where this course is pursued, manure is not applied at any 
pres of it; the farmers maintaining from experience, that if there 

any increase of produce in consequence of manure, it is not 
Mficient to repay the expence, | 

“ Besides the foregoing crops, carrots, potatoes, flax, tares, and 
"he turnips are sown; but the extent of those crops upon the 
tng lands being comparatively unimportant, and merely for the 
‘sumption of the farm, they are not in general suffered to intrude 
‘en the chief rotations ; nor are they in this district, as in others 
lighter soil, taken as second crops within the same year, 
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‘© Carrots, especially, are here made a first crop, and upon goj] 
well prepared, deeply ploughed, and wel] manured ; in which case 
the return is usually about 10,500 killogrammes from one mésure of © 
land (about 10$ tons per English acre), As good pasture is more — 
hatidunt in this than in other districts, the same necessity dues not © 
exist for clover and other soiling crops; but in some cases jt jg | 
introduced upon strong lands in the following successiou : 


Ist year, fallow, with manure, 

2:4 ditto, potatoes, 

3d ditto, wheat, 

4th ditto, wheat or barley, 

5th ditto, beans, pease, or tares, 

Gth ditto, wheat or barley, 

7th ditto, oats and clover, 

8th ditto, clover, 

Oth ditto, wheat. 3 

« This succession, however, is rarely practised, and is allowed by | 

all the best farmers to be an injudicious course; that it should be © 
practicable in any situation, yielding three or four wheat crops in ! 
nine years, is a proof that the land must be very strong and well | 
laboured ; and also points out the efficacy of potatoes, beans, and 
clover, asintermediate crops. Indeed the introduction of the bean | 
crop in the soils of the first and second degree of quality, in the | 
regular courses, as above mentioned, is a chief feature in their me- | 
lioration, which appears to be peculiarly suitable to [reland, though 
little known or practised there.” 


An:English farmer would regard each of these rotations as 
very faulty. To fallow for barley, and then sow beans, putting 
two favourable crops together, and then two exhausting crops, 
seems strange management. We should place the crops thus. 
Fallow wheat, barley, oats, beans, and then wheat again ; after 
which another fallow, if that barbarous system imust be still 
pursued. “The rotation for the sécond quality of ‘soil is some- 
what better, whilst that for the third is merely wheat and fallow 
alternately. Manure not being applied at any period, the far- 
mers maintaining that, from experience, it is not found to pay 
for the expense. On sucha soii Lieutenant-General Beaton’s 
mode of agriculture will be found to succeed. We wish Mr. 
R. had accurately stated the rent and produce of ‘these soils. 
Indeed, at the end of the chapter ‘he gives thirteen shillings 
and sixpence as the average rent of the district, and twenty- 
seven and'one-third bushels of wheat as the average product 
per acre. This certainly cannot. by any means be the case Witt 
the crops of the soil last mentioned. In the long rotation % 
nine crops, if the fourth were struck out, there would be Little pa 
to find fault with. It is practised.in several parts of Engla0 a 
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But the fallow might be omitted, manuring well for the pota- 
toes, Which would leave the soil in excellent tilth, and very 
dean for the wheat. The following account we cannot but 
think to be erroneous. That a strong clay soil, which is pecu- 
liarly adapted for beans and wheat, should produce only three 
quarters of beans, and four and a half of wheat, is to an Eng- 
jshman unintelligible. 


« At Ramscapelle, between Nieuport and Furnes, a strong clay 
wil prevails; the cultivated part of which the farmer seems to con- 
sider independent of manure, as there appeared to be an accumula- 
tion of two years, which he was about to spread ppon the pasture, 
at the rate of 23 loads of 15 cwt. each to the English acre. He 
wmetimes manures for wheat (which is not an usual crop here), but 
ilways for potatoes, which are not reckoned a part of their regular 
siccession, but cultivated as occasion best suits, with about 30 loads 
of farm-yard manure, of 15 cwt. each to the English acre. 

« The succession upon this farm is, 

1, Sucrion (winter barley), 
2. Beans, 

3. Sucrion, 

4. Beans, or vetches, 

“ The vetches are sown in spring, the land having been ploughed 
inautumn, and again at seed time. They are put into the ground 
by the plough, and never harrowed, the strong clay forming a sur- 
face of large and hardened lumps; any of those which dissolve, 
they consider of use to the growth of the plants, and those which 
do not, are held to be as useful in admitting air to the bottom of 
thecrop, and preventing its decay, if it shall be lodged ; onder any 
ther management, they would not expect the luxuriant return 
which they certainly have ; but as crops equally good have been 
produced by very different management, one cannot implicitly 
subscribe to their tenets in this respect. Much waste accrues from 
being obliged to eut the crop so high as to avoid the roughness of 
thesurface, but they tell you that in so doing, they only leave be- 
hind that part which is least agreeable to the cattle, and which, if 
muediately ploughed in, is of great value to the soil.” 

“ This crop is chiefly sown for summer food, aud the produce 
won this farm and its vicinity, is as follows : 


Sacks of F urties,| Quars. on | Bolls, on | Barrels, on 
per Mesure. Eng. Acre, Scotch Aere. Irish Acre. 
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«« They rarely attempt summer bariey, which, even after pota. 
toes, falls short of the produce of the sucrion, or winter kind, by at 
least one-fourth. Potatoes yield per mesure 100 sacks of Furnes 
or about ten tons per English, 13 per Scotch, and 16 per Irish 
acre, 

«¢ The rent of this land is 12 guilders per mesure, about 1/, 95. 
per Englisi acre.” | 


In the neighbourhood of Courtray and Menin, a far better 
system prevails, of which the following is an instance, 


*¢ On the eastern side of this Division is the farm of Vollandre, 
belonging to a man of the uvame of Bogaert, of about 200 English 
acres in extent, which being on a great scale for Flanders, is worthy 
of notice, and especially as marking the general practice of that 
quarter. This beautiful area of cultivation is laid out as to its 
crops, in parallel lines, perpendicular to a road without fence, which 
pervades the entire, and commands both sides for all farming pur. 
poses. The contour is that of a rich garden, the effect of indus. | 
try and manure ; for the soil is such as, in our countries, we should — 
hold in disesteem, viz. a light-grey loam strongly impregnated with 
sund ; yet the following crops are produced from it in the best per- 
fection: | 

1, Rape, with urine and rape-cake, 

2. Wheat or rye, with dung, 

3. Rye and clover, without manure, 

4. Clover, with ashes, 

5. Wheat, with urine, 

6. Turnips, with dung and urine, 

7. Oats, without manure, 

8. Flax, with abundant manure ; 


viz. bruised rape-cake 5000 cakes to the bonnier, about 1} ton 6} 
cwt. to the English acre, or of liquid manure, (denominated cour! 
graisse) 400 hectolitres to the bonnier (as in No. IIL.), about 2480 
gallons to the English acre.” , 


But the principal improvement which this volume details, is 
the care with which the Flemish farmers collect the urine and 
night-soil of their‘establishments, and the very great efficacy 
which such manure has upon arable land. We believe that 
this efficacy is, indeed, generally admitted in England, but 
there are very few instances where any pains are taken to avail 
the farmer thereof. We shall, for that reason, insert the whole 
section upon the urine cistern, as being the most important 10 
the book. 


The Urine Cistern. 


‘¢ THE rape-crop has been dwelt upon as one suited to our cout 
tries, and extremely prized in Flanders ;—but how much more ¥# 
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lyable to us, whose soil demands not such abundant and expensive 
manure.—=The urine cistern, (from which, in this district, the rape- 
crop is manured), is constructed to contain any given quantity, and 
is contracted for by the bricklayers (finding materials) at one franc 
(or 20 sols of France) per tonneau, of 38 .gallons English. The 
ysual capacity of the vault, as adopted on the farm of Vollandre, 
is for 1000 tonneaux, (cost about 45/. British), which quantity for 
the rape-crop will manure little more than two bonniers, or about 
even English acres. But the cistern under the stables is nearly of 
double size: from this the exterior cistern is filled, and between 
both, the farmer can fairly count upon manuring in the best man- 
ner six bonniers, or twenty-one English acres ;—or perhaps two 
bonniers in addition, of crops which do not require so much manure, 
The whole of this quantity (exclusive of farm-yard dung, ashes, 
composts, &c.) is produced by eight horses, and thirty-six head of 
eattle, housed winter and summer in well-constructed stables, in- 
creased by the adventitious aid of the rape-cake, and the vidanges 
from the privies. In a cistern of 1000 tonneaux, it is not unusual 
todissolve from 2000 to 4000 rape-cakes of 2ib. each; indeed, 
neither industry nor expence is spared for the collection of manure, 
as upon that depend the produce and fertility of a naturally bad 
wil. The farmer who fails to make those exertions, is sure to be 
left in the back ground. 

“ To the immediate vicinity of this well-cultivated farm, one of 
avery different aspect presents itself: upon enquiring the cause, 
you are told of the proprietor, * [1 n’aime pas les bonsbons’—the 
exulting term for their favourite inanure. 

“ The cistern is for the most part formed under the range of 
stables, from each stall of which the urine is conducted to a com- 
on grating, through which it descendsintothe vault ; from thence 
itis taken up by a pump: in the best regulated, there is a partition 
in the cistern, with a valve to admit the contents of the first space 
ito the second, to be preserved there free from the later acquisition, 
age adding considerably to its efficacy. 

“ This species of manure is relied on beyond any other, upon 
ll the light soils throughout Flanders, and even upon the strong 
lands (originally so rich as to. preclude the necessity of manure), 
sow coming Into great esteem, being considered applicable to 
Most crops, and to all the varieties of soil. 

‘* May we not then press it upon the notice of farmers of the 
British empire 2—In England and Scotland it is little known; in 
lreland not at all. Where farm-offices are to be erected, the addi- 
tonal cost of forming them upon vaults, and regulating the flag- 
glug Or pavement, so as to supply those vaults, would be soon re- 
paid by the advantage of the best kind of manure, which at present 
‘Suniversally suffered to flow away in waste. Even to offices already 

uilt, an exterior cistern might be added ; but it is essential that it 
thould be secure from the admission of rain, or any other water.”’ 


Ithas been usual to attribute the superior advantages of the 
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Flemish agriculturists to the lowness of rent and taxes there, 
as compared with the same in England and Ireland. This, 
however, by no means appears to be the case. The inhabj- 
tants are more sober and more industrious than the English, 
we need not say, and the Irish too, among whom idleness is he- 
reditary. But they avail themselves of a variety of means for 
increasing their profits, and lessening their expenses, which 
here seem totally and wilfully neglected. They are, in short, 
much our superiors in management, in frugality, and in con. | 
trivance. They are not content with goingon in the old jog _ 
trot of their ancestors. But the care they take of their horses 
deserves imitation in particular, and we recommend the follow- 
ing extract to all our readers. 
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«© Ereat horses perform the entire work of the 200 acres, and | 
are in the highest possible condition. They are of the most com- — 
pact kind of Flemish horse, and do not exceed 154 hands in height; 
chiefly roan and chesnut in colour. As the banks of the river | 
supply good hay, in this district they are indulged with that spe- | 
cies of food, which is not the case in other parts of Flanders; but 
they are also fed upon straw, chiefly of rye, and upon oats with 
chopped straw in every feed, and after every feed, a bucket of wa- 
ter, richly whitened with rye, or oat-meal. <A vessel of this com- | 
position is in every stable, nor are the horses suffered to have any | 
other driuk, ‘The quantum of food in the 24 hours for each horse, 
in wiuter, is 15lb. of hay, 10lb. of sweet straw, and Slb. of oats; in 
summer, clover is substituted for hay ; the other feeding remains 
the same; and the white water is never omitted: on this they place 
a chief reliance. The allowance of oats is but moderate, and yet 
the horses are in superior condition ; the ehopped straw contributes 
much to this, in converting, by the mastication necessary, every 
yrain of corn to nutriment. The use of it is so universally ap- 
proved throughout Flanders, that in every town it is sold by retail, 
and if generally adopted with us, it could not fail to improve the | 
condition of the working horses, and lessen the expence of their 
provender, : 

‘¢ Tn Flanders, a farmer will work fifty acres with two horses; 
and by the regularity of his care and keep, will preserve their cou 
dition. In Ireland, the great wheat farmer of Fingal, upon 
similar extent, will keep four times the number, fed more expen 
sively, but not so judiciously, always over-worked and always po 
Some of these farmers, upon 100 acres, keep sixteen horses in the! 
employ, and there have been instances of three-fourths of thet 
number being lost within the year by hardship and disease. By 
these means the profits of a farm are consumed without benefit to 
the farmer ; and what would reasonably support and enrich hin, 
is squandered upon supernumerary horses, This special circu 
stance, not the high rent, keeps the tenant in indigence and dift| 
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culty. [f landlords interfered to procure for their tenantry a good 
jescription of working horse, and encouraged them to use him 
properly, and feed him well, it would tend more to their advantage 
than any abatements they can give. Upon. the farm of Vollandre, 
the mabagement was inall points to be approved: economy pre- 
yiled in every respect, except in the application of manure; the 
occupier was in comfort and affluence, and yet his rent was near 
40s. by the plantation acre, and his taxes triple those of the Irish 
farmer. The difference is to be found in established system, skilful 
management, and unceasing industry.” 


Although the reflections of Mr. Radcliff apply immediately 
tolreland, yet may they, with equal truth, be also applied to 
many parts of England and Wales. In Scotland, too, this 
white water might be given with evident advantage. 

Rye is a grain more generally produced in Flanders than in 
this country. ‘There it is chiefly used by the distiller. In the 
department de la Lys, comprising the district of Bruges, Fur- 
nes, Ypres, and Courtray, whose population is about 461,659 
persons, there are a hundred and twenty-nine distilleries of 
Geneva of different sizes; and the following calculation 
shews how much more profitably rye may be distilled than 
sold in the raw state. 

The profit by meal exported is - - 7,437,082 fr. 
By Geneva do - - - - 14,433,449 





Difference in favour of Geneva, - - 6,996,867 

Upon which Mr. R. observes—‘* This and other obvious 
udvantages attending the cultivation of rye, has established 
that crop as a chief one in the Flemish rotation. Perhaps it 
might be found advisable to cultivate it more generally in 
great Britain and Ireland.” 

Of implements we have little to remark. The Flemish 
plough seems, from the drawing, an awkward, clumsy. tool, 
with a foot wheel. But the huge horse-shovel described in 
P.115, and called the mouldebaert, is a curious novelty. It is 
drawn by a pair of horses, with swingle trees. It is three feet 
ix inches wide, by three feet long. Hooks are fixed into the 
centre of the two sides, from whence chains go to a swingle 
tee. There isa plain handle four feet six inches long, having 
atthe extremity a thong. When this is slackened, the shovel 
trikes into the earth, and by the force of the horses raises any 
farthy accumulation which it is desirable to remove, and this it 
does to the quantity of five hundred weight. By pressing on 
the handle, the shovel rises from the earth, and the horses drag 
", with the contents, to the spot where they are to be depo- 
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sited ; then the driver, quitting hold of the thong, the shovel, 
of course, tilts up, and unloads itself. By these means the 
fields are levelled in avery expeditious manner, which, in cases 
of inclosure, is often very material. Mr. R. says, “ The say- 
ing of time and labour in filling and emptying gives this im. 
plement a decided superiority over the cart, nor is the ground 
so much injured by this as by wheels. How well may it be 
applied in manuring a field with compost from the head ridges, 
and how valuably, in most cases of levelling, either in the farm 
or the demesne.” ‘The kylandrie is a well-known machine 
here, called the screen. But the better sorts of winnowin 
machines render its use nearly unnecessary. Of the Hain- | 
hault scythe so much has been already said by Mr. Rose, that 
we need not add any thing here, except that it is a most excel- 
lent tool, both for the labourer and his employer. The horse — 
churn is a very defective instrument compared tothe great bar- | 
rel churns of our dairy counties. But the Flemish forges | 
deserve imitation. By means of them a horse is kept quiet | 
while shoeing, and the smith proceeds coolly, and in perfect 
safety. Mr. R. also gives his opinion in favour of the Flemish | 
mode of making the shoes, as recommended by the king’s far- 
rier, Mr. Godwin. See our last volume. 

There are no doubt many other points which might be as 
usefully detailed as those which we have already noticed ; but - 
our limits prevent us from entering into farther particulars. 
What we have said will be sufficient to inform the agriculturist 
that this book deserves his careful perusal, and that Mr. Rad- 
cliff has executed the commission given him with much ability 
and attention. More than this should not be expected of a 
reviewer, whose chief duty is, not to prevent the sale of books 
by garbled extracts of their contents, but to prevent the public | 
from being imposed upon by the sounding pretensions of igno- 
rant men. 


Qa — — 


Residence. Two Letters in Verse. Svo. Pp. 47. Rivingtons, 
Waterloo Place. 1821. 


Tue residence of a clergyman for twenty years on his prefer- 
ment, and the interruptions he has met with from fanatics, form 
the subiect of these two letters. These events are detailed 10 | 
easy, unaffected verse, of which some have at least one syllable 
tospare. Thus the twelfth line, 








*' Still towards the haven we wish'd have plied our oars.” 


It must be observed, that some’ words cannot be contracted 








ble | 
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into one sound, as towards, for instance, and there are others 
of one syllable which get sound on the ear in pronunciation, as 
if there were two, as fire. But the above Alexandrine might 
be so readily altered, that we wonder the correction has escaped 
the writer and his friend. 


** Still to the wish'd-for haven plied our oars.” 


No one can be such a stranger to the state of religion 
amongst us, as to be unacquainted with the propensity in all 
places to deserting the church for the sake of attending at 
some meeting. ‘Tenets are not in question, ‘The greater part 
know nothing of the opinions of the new preacher. Nay, they 
have frequently such a constant change, that it is highly pro- 
bable no two of like sentiments succeed each other. Perhaps 
even the preachers themselves have never determined upon 
their own tenets. If you enquire of a wanderer why he has 
left the church, the constant, ready prepared answer is, Because 
Mr. ———— does not preach the gospel. Should you inquire 
farther, in what he differs from the gospel, you would have no 
esplicitanswer. ‘The love of variety is the true cause on the 
part of the hearers, and on that of the teachers the love of 
distinction or idleness. There is something peculiarly perverse 
in the conduct of modern christians in this business. They 
frequently leave a pious scholar to listen to an itinerant me- 
chanic, whom they imagine guided by the spirit, although he 
is not enabled to deliver himself in language which can be un- 
derstood. ‘The clergy should guard against this error, by more 
frequently instructing their flocks in the nature and marks of 
inspiration. Such instruction would, indeed, be lost on those 
already tainted, but would probably prevent others from re- 
ceiving the infection. Besides, the present scarcity of money 
in the country will undoubtedly reduce the number of itine- 
fants, with whom, indeed, the trade is already overstocked, 
Witness the following note. 


“ The following precious printed document is subjoined asa 
specimen of these religious hawkers, and the mode of turning their 
Commodity to account. 


‘ Surely religion has catch’d 
The itch on purpose to be scratch'd.” 
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$98 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


LORD'S DAY PLAN FOR THE —<_ CIRCUIT. 
Places. |\Hrs.of Preaching, §c. Preachers. 


Hanslope ..|...... ..eee0eeee0. (Inwood, Shoemaker. 
Wavendon ..|........000.+++++-/Manning, Pedlar. 
Aspley... wocclecsccccces ceceetee burton, Laceman. 

Ditto wocceslecccscecee seceeee (Perry, Labourer, 
Brickhill ....)........00ee+-e2 + |Dritton, anitinerant Baker, 
Ditto ......\ccceee eeeeeecess e+ |bartram, Ploughboy, 
Water Eaton |............+...0+ (Harris, Cobbler. 

ve ee ceceseceee ( (Gamble, a cross-lege'’d 
ee e+ eseceeeses knight. 

© ccccceccceee  jFam’d for his faith and 
a PEL oa PE pS ee warlike fight. 

cose ccccecee ee  |Who can deep mysteries 
bid el eB Sed unriddle. 

weve cccecececs & [AS easily as thread aneedle, 
Hanslope ..|....eeeeeee.0e42-. Summerford, 1 Two Day 
Ditto ecoces den n00 een 0 bass esse eerenela, Labourers 


iin deh dies Cenaee ews : Bunker,whether suspended 











or preferred, not known, 
Hanscomb, degraded for 


L. Brickhill. . Preferment 








Vacant adulterous intercourse. 
Moulsoe yo: OF c@oeeeeoveaeeee es B-———— , reduced to the 
MN ETF, Sc cc soc ccne ac benches for petty larceny. 


<* Quarterly collections, 11th and 18th June, 10th and 17th 
September ; Missionary collection, 7th and 14th May ; July col- 
lection, on the 9th aud 16th, 


«© What a body of lay-divinity | I suppose their christian names 
may be found in parish registers, but they seem to have divested 
themselves of them here, in contempt of the barren rite of bap- 
tism. It has been said, that to offer a blow at methodism would be 
as unmanly as to strike a woman ; but if it cannot bear a_ serious 
blow, a switch, as large as that prescribed by a late judge for do- 
mestic discipline, might be of whelesome use to whip the conceit 
out of such ignorami; they are insensibleto every other corrective. 
Such are the gentry to whom Lords Holland, Erskine, &c. have 
continued an eighteenpenny exemption from the service of their 
country, and given a special license to adulterate its religion. They 
have another speculation equally unprincipled, [have shuddered 
to see a fair-portioned farmer's daughter, beautiful, and once full of 
spirits, the very flower of my flock, led a sacrifice to the altar, by 
one of these ghostly impostors, of the dirtiest craft, of double her 
age, and ugly to deformity, as much against the wishes of her p* 
rents, whom she had learnt to disobey, as a new commandment, 4 
against all-natural feelings. It is often asked, how is it this milse- 
rable imposition succeeds in such weak hands ? How is it mounte- 
banks succeed ? how is it lotteries succeed ? how is it quackery o 
all kinds succeeds ? how are the most paltry politicians followed : 
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Because the bruiting and bellowing of impostors is heard above 
the voice of reason. The true solution is to be found in the old 
anecdote of Dr. Rock and the physician,” 


As this anecdote may not be known to all our readers, we 
will here relate it. 

Dr. Rock had been at the university of Oxford, and was 
there acquainted with the celebrated Dr. Radcliffe. Some 
years afterwards, and when Dr. Rock was placarding every wall 
with advertisements of his infallible tincture, a sudden shower 
of rain drove him and Dr. Radcliffe to take shelter under the 
sane gateway. They recognized each other, and after a little 
friendly chat, Dr. Radcliffe observed, “ I wonder that any one 
of your good sense can think of advertizing in this preposterous 
manner. Why none but fools can believe you.” ‘* I want 
no other,’ replied Dr. Rock ; “ you shall have all the wise, and 
give me all the fools. 1 know which of us shall be rich first.” 
Yet that must be a sad want of principle which allows a man 
to prey on the ignorance of his fellow-creatures. When the 
salvation of his neighbours is concerned, such an attempt, we 
doubt not, will be found in the day of judgment a crime of the 
deepest, blackest dye. 

Among other topics of animadversion our author has very 
properly remarked on those clergy of the church who make 
themselves so conspicuous at meetings held in the most dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom. 


“ True, with mine own content, I ne’er beyond 
Seek for new cures, a ghostly vagabond, 
Save at the call of sick or absent friend, 
Such help I freely ask, and freely lend ; 
Yet boast not, like the priest’s three years abode, 
So strict, not one Lord’s day he pass’d abroad, 
Nor to the velvet cushion stick so fast, 
That it is thump’d to a mere rag at last ; 
Though thrice a week, at meeting, club, or branch, 
He never fails his eloquence to launch ; 
Or posting to some charity in town, 
Charge to the plate his keep and chaise-hire down.” 


Who these prig-errants are, every newspaper informs us ; at 
the same time we wonder that their diocesans do not contrive 
to keep them a little more at home. We have been informed 
that if a society requires the constant attention of any one of 
these, a curate is provided for him at the expense of the cha- 


a Well may our author inquire, what will be the issue of 
al this ? 
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400 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


er ° 
; ao 
Q POSS cert ert et er allt 
. os —_ . _ "7 4 ~~" 


« Ah! whither tends this age of trick and cant, W 
Rivalling old Noll’s in knavery, names, and rant ? al 
Like his the symptoms, and, I fear, my friend, Bu 
As spreads the pestilence, shall prove the end ; @ th 
And evermore the times will furnish tools si 
For knaves to work with, vulgarly called fools. Wi 


One in a thousand fires the infuriate mob, 

‘When charg’d, prim’d, fus’d, to work the dang’ rous job. 

Again shall oyster-wenches lock their fish up, 
In strains of Billingsgate to bawl ¢ No bishop;’ 
As in their turns go up the modern ranters, 
Roundheads and Broadbrims, Saints, and Covenanters, 
Watchful again of the fast-coming season, 

.To play the game of sacrilege and treason, 

From clubs and tabernacles see they come, 
Fulfilling all things by predestin’d doom ; 
Enroll'd their names and numbers in their books, 

Malice at heart, but meekness in their looks: 

Once more the Commons’ House shall lose its mace, 
Whilst bible orators usurp the place. 

St. Stephen’s, as their saintships it receives, 

Becomes both house of prayer and den of thieves : 


SR SRR RANT Ls 
= pa = tp 


< ttte 


And as they deem’d, erewhile, no king expedient, .. 
Now in their wisdom may cashier the regent. SOF 
Then, ah! in days to come, may heaven forefend, 001 
Some future George, with Halford for his friend, @ lic. 
May not in storied grave, or dubious church, B ath 
Deep for the head with well-trimm’d whiskers search; 1 
The thing has been, and saints have done the thing ; try j 


Look to it, Commons, Bishops, Lords, and King!’ ocer 


In the second epistle the same subject is pursued with equal @ well 
pleasantry and sarcastic truth. 


«© Whence the disease ? On Cam’s or Isis’ bank, 
Where once our youth the milk of learning drank, 
Pure as the source from whence that learning flow’d, 
Or their own founts the oracles of God, 

Now poisoned at the spring the stream they sip, 
And shed it o’er the land with tainted lip ; 

From mouth to mouth th’ adulterate cup is past, 
Aud souls are bound in pleas’d delusion fast. 
Thence spring to birth the wild and spurious breed, 
On Guyon got by Calvin's lawless seed ; 

| Then fed, or starv'd, on Fenelon’s soft pap, 

:) And nurs’d by stealth in alma mater’s lap; 

Thence Whitfield, Wesley, thuse heresiarchs prime, 

And S———, W , saints of modern time.” 


The Poet is an Oxford man. Had he been at Cambridge, 


he would nave known how to account for the fry of calvinists 
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which issue from that university, in which, we fear, the sound 
oid theology of our reformers and noojurors is but little known, 
andrarely taught. Between calvinism and anythingarianism 
the residents on the banks of Cam are, we fear, divided. We 
sincerely hope, therefore, that the following call of the poet 
will not be unheard. 


‘¢ Sutton, be bold, come forth, thou great good man, 
And at thy shies Marsh, Howley, Tomline, Van, 
With Eldon, Sidmouth, Kenyon, Bathurst, near, 
Names to religion, order, virtue, dear, 

Firm to the charge, and like the church’s rock, 
Resist unmov’d, though hell roll on the shock : 

Put down th’ irreverent rout, and though once more 
Their parchments strew the table and the floor, 

Bid love-sick Erskine take a second trip, 

And Holland home to W ’s ladyship, 

And leave the palace, altar, and the throne, 

Your sacred charge, for these are three in one ; 
And, true, like our forefathers to the cause, 
Maintain the church, the monarchy, and laws,” 





But this subject is too serious, and too important for discus- 
sion in a critique on a poem. Perhaps an opportunity will be 
soon afforded of bringing it more particularly before the pub- 
lic. Should that be the case, we shall fearlessly do our duty, 
though veritas odium, &c. 

The following picture of a clergyman residing in the coun- 
ty is so beautiful, and we sincerely believe, too, it frequently 
occurs, that we shall close our notice of these agreeable and 
well-written effusions with the sketch. 


‘« How oft, when life was young, and we could dream, 
Sleeping or waking, of its future scheme, 
Dear Tom, we dwelt on the delightful theme ! 
Thine was refin’d from every earthly dross 
Of Horace, Swift, of Pomfret, or Pangloss ; 
And thou wouldst woo an angel, but didst wed © 
The sweetest of _Eve’s daughters to thy bed ; 
Pure love of virtue did thy bosom warm, 
But most thou lov’dst hee é in her loveliest form. 
Loathing like you, my friend, the sensual stye, 
My plan of blessedness was never high, 
Paley my guide in life’s philosophy. 
My wish, a conscience reckless of remorse, 
Some occupation, and much self-resource ; 

Though not unsocial in my heart and joy, 

Let me not live dependant for a toy. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Round my best room let shelves conceal the wall, 
Which neither library nor study call, 

Well lin’d with tomes of long familiar name, 
And allof rising or of risen fame: 

Let foliomopgers wake th’ oblivious dead, 

For all such reading as was never read ; 

Damn’'d for demerits to eternal dust, 

Like Martin’s shield, in venerable rust, 

With leisure there to linger, wet or dry, 

No solitary student e’er was I, 

And come who will, my wife, or e’en my boys, 

I chide them not, long patient of their noise, 
And close, without a frown, the grey-beard sages, 
Teo still the mewling of the first of ages. 

Of children, just so many, and no more, 

Than God to bless them with has given good store, 
Content with those I have, and He who feeds 
The raven’s young, well knows our growing needs ; 
Come boys, come girls, I take them in good part, 
To climb the knee, and twine about the heart ; 
If like their mother, well ’tis for their looks, 

If like myself, I’ll mend them with my books.” 


————————————————— 


On the Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature, with | 
occasional Remarks on the Laws, Customs, Manners, and | 





Opinions of various Nations. By Charles Bucke, Esq. Four 
vols, 4to, G. and W.B. Whittaker. 1821. 


Mr. Bucxz is well known to the public as the author of a tra- 
gedy called “ The Italians,” and which, on its representation 
in London, experienced the most extraordinary opposition 
recorded in the history of the stage. Mr. Bucke is also the 


author of an interesting work, called “ Amusements in Retire- | 
ment,” and “ The Fall of the Leaf, and other Poems.” Some | 


years ago he published the “ Philosophy of Nature,” a work 
which we read with extreme pleasure, as it abounded in the 
most delightful descriptions of scenery, with indisputable 
proofs of a pure and highly cultivated taste, and with expres- 


sions of feelings which, clothed as they were in Janguage of | 


great energy and beauty, made an irresistible appeal to the 
best feelings of our common nature. From the perusal 0 
the “Philosophy of Nature,” we sat down to examine Mr. 
Bucke’s drama, (which was published before it was performed) 
with no trifling anticipation of enjoyment ; but though we dis- 
covered, on the whole, a novelty in several of the characters; 
the tragedy of “ The Italians’ exhibits not those creations ° 
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ancy which its author’s previous writings had led us to expect, 
and hence the disappointment we experienced on reading it in 
our closet. We also went to Drury Lane Theatre to witness 
its representation, but how were we shocked to hear a “ packed 
it” hissing and groaning at the actors and the piece, long ere 
tcould judge of the talents of the former, or the merits of the 
latter! The truth, however, now appears: one of the chief 
actors of that day, who had also the controul of the green- 
room, joined the committee of management in opposing Mr. 
Stephen Kemble’s (then stage-manager) bringing forward Mr. 
Bucke’s ** Italians.” The actor in question, once the hero 
of a country barn, and not even the first star of a strolling 
company, was now the Roscius of Drury, and he led a ruffian 
mob, who nightly filled the one shilling gallery and the pit at 
half price, and with the most envenomed uproar “ damned” 
the * Italians.”’ 

With feelings of rather a doubtful cast we cut open the 
leaves of the * Beauties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Na- 
ture;” for, after the former work, called the * Philosophy of 
Nature,’ we were at a loss to guess what further progress Mr, 
Bucke had made in studying plants, and rocks, and earths, and 
waters, and animals ; but our surprise was both agreeable and 
pleasing to the author and ourselves, when we discovered that 
the present work is merely an extension of the former. We 
gather from the preface, which is both scanty, and unlike the 
work in language and in mind, that the volumes before us com- 
prise the best portions of the ‘* Philosophy of Nature,” upon 
which are engrafted “ a Series of Essays on the Pleasures and 
Advantages of a cultivated Imagination.” These volumes are 
remarkable for a classical brevity of style, expressing the re- 
sults of their author’s mind, arising from a frequent observance 
of some of the finest specimens of ancient and modern art; 
from a close and deep perusal of those writers, whom time and 
experience have consecrated ; and from an ardent and unwearied 
study of that stupendous volume, acontemplation of the varied 
phenomena of which never fails to expand the imagination, 
meliorate the heart, and purify the soul. 

Mr. Bucke surveys Nature with a poet’s eye, and the judg- 
ment of a devout christian philosopher ; the volumes before 
Ws are thence a congregation of the most delightful pictures 
which the contemplative and tranquil mind can dwell on till 
inagination seems feasted at a banquet of love and intelligence, 
The-objects he presents. are delightful to the eye; they capti- 
rate the heart, and render it tributary to that silent power, 


** Whose balmy sway 
Charms each anxious thought away.” 
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404 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


_ The images brought together by association and conception 
engender the most spotless wishes, for their delineations seem 
rather the breathings of a soul perfumed with heavenly grati. 
tude and divine intelligence, than the description of fascinating 
scenery arranged for the instruction and delight of the reader, 
Thus, if the author is describing rivers and streams, he resem. 
bles one of the water spirits of the east, associating by his 
presence every object that is magnificent, sublime, graceful, 
and captivating, whether it belong to the vegetable, the mineral, 
or the animal kingdom. Rivers have always been favourite 
subjects with the poets, and Mr. Bucke has availed himself of 
all the analogies with which “ living waters”. are allied, with 
all the poetical allusions and _ historical associations which in- 


troduce marine pleasures and remarkable customs. So also | 


are his descriptions of fountains, grottoes, lakes, and water- 
falls. 


If the contemplation of these objects, described in language | 
full of fancy, enriched by knowledge, and embellished by the 


associating powers of a strong and manly mind, are calculated 
to extort from us unbounded approval, the reader will judge 
with what pleasure we were led by our author into woods, those 
indispensable appendages to rivers, fountains, lakes, and cata- 
racts, and which diffuses an equal delight by their coolness, 
their solemnity, and the charm which they spread around us as 
we wander beneath their arched and sacred shades. From 
rocks scattered among woods, covered with ivy, and peopled 


with animals, Mr. Bucke, by an easy transition, flits from fo- | 


rests to mountains, and as a specimen of ‘his style and manner, 
we will quote his reflections on ‘* Snowdon.” i 


«¢ Never can I cease to be grateful for the satisfaction I expe- 
rienced, on the summit of immortal Snowdon! After paying @ 
visit to the waterfall of Nant Mill, weset out from a small cottage, 
situated on the side of the lake Pevellin. It was a morning of 
August; not a breath of air relieved the heat of the atmosphere; 
and not a tree offered a momentary shelter, In all the times the 

uide had travelled up this great mountain, he confessed that he 
ad never been so oppressed with the intensity of the heat, Climb 
ing for the space of a hour over bogs, and sometimes over beaths, 
we arrived at what we had earnestly hoped was the apex of the 
mountain :—it was however, merely the first station, Who could fail 
to remember the fine passage in Pope, imitated from Drummon 
of Hawthornden, where he compares the progress of man in the 
attainment of science, to the enlarged views that are spread pro 
gressively before the eye in climbing lofty mountains? The who 
passage is eminently beautiful. , 
«; As we ascended those mountains, which from below bore the 
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character Of sublimity, shrunk into mere eminences; others more 
noble rose in the perspective, and proceeding higher, they appeared, 
as it were, to approach us and to be no longer at a distance, The 
oad now lay over a smooth, mossy heath, where we sat down 
entirely overcome with heat and fatigue. After resting for some 
time, the guide led us to the edge of a precipice nearly fifteen 
hundred feet indepth ; at the bottom of which appeared the dark 
yreen lake of Liyn-y-Glas and Llyn-Llydaw, We approached to 
the edge of it: it appeared the fit abode of an echo! 

« The sombre lake of Llyn-y-Glas associates itself, (resembles) 
in some degree, with that of a lake in the neighbourhood of Bergen, 
thecapital of Norway. That lake is, however, much darker than 
this: it is surrounded by high rocks; its water is motionless ; and 
the stars being discerned on its bosom at noon-day, those who have 
surmounted the difficulty of climbing the rocks, become, on a sud- 
den,so transported with this view of the ‘ heavens reversed,’ that they 
fel an indescribable, and almost uncontrollable desire, to throw 
themselves into it. 

“ We had not much time to contemplate the scene before us ; 
asa cloud suddenly appeared to rise out of the rocks beneath; and, 
wlling into a globular form, seemed like an immense balloon ba- 
laiced in the air; which, rising gradually up to the place where we 
stood, shut out the whole of this tremendous scene. Viewed from 
below, this precipice excites emotions of sublimity, unmixed with 
apprehension, from its edge terror is predominaut. In the latter 
stance, our thoughts are, for a time, concentrated in our fears; 
iu the former the mind, upon the instant, wings its course to 
heaven ! 

* * * *& * & & YH * 

“ After ascending aboye half a mile, we again paused to take a 
lok around: us. Below appeared those innumerable mountains 
by which Snowdon is, on all sides, surrounded. These are, some- 
times, studded with lakes, which appear like large mirrors, placed 
forthe purpose of reflecting the clouds which are seen in three 
different directions. They glide over our heads; their shadows are 
depicted on the mountains; they are reflected in the lakes below: 
‘me of the mountains (are) round upon their summits ; others wear 
atrangular appearance ; while some rise like pyramids. Now they 
kem like backs of immense whales, or couchant lions, and while 
the apices of some resemble the craters of volcanoes, the more ele- 
vated lift their points above those clouds, which roll, in columns, 
long their gigantic sides. 

“ Near the place where we paused to observe this fine prospect, 
¥e stopped to quench our almost ungovernable thirst at a spring, 
"hich wells out of the side of the mountain. No traveller over 
the deserts of Ethiopia was ever more rejoiced at coming to an 
Unexpected fountain than we were at this delightful spring— 
‘O Fons !? we were ready to exclaim, 

No, 277, Vol. 60, June, 1821. li 
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* O Fons Snowdouie, splendidior vitro, 
Dulcidignue mero, non sine Poribus, 
Cris dovaberis hedo.’ 
Wel! may the watious of the East consecrate their wells and foun. 


tains! Ere we departed we took large libations; cousecrated jt 


with our praises aud Our blessings; and called it Aygeia’s foun. | 
tain. | 
* «© After-climbivg over masses of crags and rocks, we ascended 
the Peak of Snowdon, the height of which is 3571 feet above the 
level of the Irish Sea. Arrived at its summit, a scene presented 
itself magnificent beyond the powers of language! Indeed, lan. 
guage is indigent aud impote:t, when it would presume to sketch 
scenes on which the Eternal has placed bis matchless finger with | 
delight. Faint are thy broad aud deep delineations, immortal Sal- 
vator Rosa !— Powerless and feeble are your imspirations, genius 
(genii) of Thomsou, Virgil, aid Lucretius ! 
" From this point are seen more than five-and-twenty lakes, 
Seated on one of the crags, it was long before the eye, unaccus. | 
tomed to measure such elevations, could accommodate itself to | 
écenes so admirable—the whole appearing as if it had been a war | 
of elements; and as if we were the only inhabitants of the globe | 
permitted to contemplate the ruins of the world. Rocks and 
mountains, which, when observed from below, bear all the evi- 
dences of sublimity, when viewed from the summit of Snowdon, 
are blended with others as dark, as rugged, and as elevated as them- 
selves ; the whole resembling the swellings of an agitated ocean. 
«© The extent of this prospect appears almost unlimited, The 
four kingdoms are seen at once; Wales, Eugland, Scotland, Ire- 
land ! forming the finest panorama the empire can boast—Snowdon 
rising in the centre, appears as if he covld touch the south with his 
right hand, and the north with his left. A scene like this cow- 
mands our feelings to echo, as it were, in unison to its grandeur 
and sublimity :—the thrill of astonishment, and the transport of 
admiration, seem to contend for the mastery ; and nervesare touched 
that never thrilled before! We seem as if our former existence 
were annihilated ; and as if a new epoch were commenced. An0 
ther world opens upon us; and av unlimited orbit appears to 
display itself, as a theatre for our ambition, 

‘“‘ In viewing scenes so decidedly magnificent, to which neither 
the pen of the poet, nor the pencil of the painter, can ever promise 
justice; and the contemplation of which, has the power of making 
ample atonement for having studied mankind, the soul expanding 
and sublimed, quickens with a spirit of divinity, and appears, 4 
it were, associated with the Deity himself.* Few ever mounted this 
towering eminence, but, for a time, they became wiser and better. 
Here the proud may learn humility ; the unfortunate acquire col 
fidence ; and the man, who climbs Snowdon as an Atheist, feels, 4 





* These expressions are highly improper..—Eb. 
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it were, ere he descends, an ardent desire to fall down and worship 
its Creator !—Vol. 1, Pp. 131-—139. .* 


A thunder-storm overtakes Mr. Bucke and his guide, as they 
cross the Red Ridge, in descending, and the war of elenfents 
is described in language that alternately murmurs and roars 
with the pealing thunder, or seems to rise into sublimity with 
the explosions around, and the whole scene concludes with the 
moon rising from behind the crags of Bethgelart, and throwing 
her matchless glory over all the heavens. 

But the quotation we have made is neither the most poetical 
nor the most picturesque of these volumes ; and, though it 
belong to an object calculated to inspire us with notions of the 
sublime in nature, there are a thousand scenes pourtrayed by 
our author more poetical, more picturesque, and even more 
sublime, than the one we have produced tothe reader. When- 
ever Mr. Bucke’s associations lead him among the laws, cus- 
toms, manners, and opinions of nations, he endeavours to 
touch them with impartiality. The sentiments he adventures 
are not the tumultuous inspirations of a ravished bard, but the 
matured reflections of an understanding polished by learning, 
and refined by adversity; and, as if surveying all nature from 
an ethereal eminence, which the dwellings of man never reach 
in this life, he discards all grovelling and earthly passions 5 
his thoughts assume a character of sublimity proportionate to 
the objects on which they are occupied. When he meditates 
in plains, his mind is at peace, and it is devout, but in its in- 
fancy, if we may so speak ; wien he climbs among rocks, and 
surveys the world from the summits of mountains, it exhibits 
the tact of the moralist, or assumes the gravity of age, and 
reasons in the language of philosophy and truth. But it ts 
when our author encounters the human race, when his subjects 
and associations range in his view heroes, kings, and great 
men, that his language becomes sober prose, and he reads us a 
lecture, which would not disgrace the pages of Sherlock or 
Tillotson. This is no overcharged picture, as the following 
quotation will prove. 


* Those kings for the most part weie best of whom little is 
Witten, Hence Nabonassar, whose name is important only in set- 
ting a point of chronology, was doubtless a much more valuable 
Prince thau the king who conquered Jerusalem, and led its inhalhi- 
tants into captivity; or than Tamerlane, who erected structures of 
human heads by way of monuments. Men, formed of such materials, 
that we might even suspect that the matrixes in which they were 
quickened were of themselves putrefactions. In life they were, 
doubtless, called * the best of princes ;’ in after life they will 
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share the fates of Alexander of Pherz, Tarquin, Ezzelino, and 
Attila. 





Immersed in boiling blood, 
Where, seeth’d by ceaseless fires, the men of blood 
Stand in long files.’—Vol. I. p. 205. 


All that follows is a comparison of Casar and Tiberius, 
Claudius the Second and Antoninus, and a long list of Greeks, 
Romans, and men of other nations, is sketched with the same 
bold hand that never once turns murders into victories, vices 
into virtues, and the petrifying breath of the oppressor into the 
perfume which the memory of a good man casts forth from 
the tomb. 

But what renders Mr. Bucke’s present work valuable beyond 
all price, and excellent beyond 4ll praise, are the notes and 
references with which it is enriched, and avouched to be truth, 
These notes display amazing attention to his subject ; the 
references place before us an infinite host of authorities for the 
authenticity of the matter of which the text is composed, and 
our mind feels a permanent interest in al] the ‘ Beauties, 
Sublimities, and Harmonies of Nature ;” and these * Beauties, 
Sublimities, and Harmonies,” implant in the mind a profusion 
of knowledge and enjoyment which ally themselves only with 
our more estimable passions and affections, rendering virtue 
more agreeable to us, the past more capable of our understand- 
ing, the present more endurable, and the future more pregnant 
with hope and admiration. 


We have now only, in conclusion, to say, that we could have — 
wished to have dwelt longer on the beauties of these volumes, | 


to have passed from the first to the second in quotation and 
review ; from the second to the third, and from the third to the 
fourth. Each of them does, in reality, fulfil its title, and pre- 
sent the reader with the ‘ harmonies, beauties, and subli- 
mities’’ of nature, in a very unlimited degree; and, what adds 
to their intrinsic merit, the vein of piety they breathe through- 


out renders them fit companions for the gayest hours of life, | 


the lonely solitude of the sick chamber, the devout meditatiot 
of the Sabbath ; our companions, when the heat of the sun 
compels us to seek the cooling shade, and when the silvery 
moon enlivens the night. 
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On the words “ \ost,” * perished,” and “ dead.” 


To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 
Sir, , 
Among the various expressions which frequently mislead those !" 
expounding scripture, who have certain Cavvinistic hankerings 
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their dispositions, are the above recited : which, being all nearly cone 
nected, I shall consider in the present article. 

First then, the word ‘ lost” is often so taken by them, as if un- 
der it were intended the notion of some fixed ‘‘ decree” or “ repro- 
bation,” as opposed to ‘* election :” or, at least, some general 
predestined doom of man in consequence of Adam’s primary offence. 
In this sense, the ** whole world” is considered by them to have been 
“Jost ;’* and individuals, not only for their own offences, but for 
Adam’s also, are spoken of as “ dead” and ‘ perished."—This is 
afirmed particularly of the Heathens before our Saviour's ‘‘ coming ;” 
aud, if accurately so stated in respect of them, must, for the same 
reason, be held true of others ; of all now, wherever met with, who 
have never heard of Christ. 

Doubtless there is a meaning which belongs to the expressions, 
and a defensible one too ; but not such as can be securely rested up- 
on such a supposition, or as involving all mankind, or individuals, in 
avy state of ruim, death, and misery, necessarily, universally, or on 
account of Adam. 

That Christ did indeed come into the world ‘ to save the world,” 
is very certain ; and that their former state may be justly called a lost 
state, is not to be denied. The enquiry, therefore is, how far, ** lost” 
“ perished,” ** dead,” such persons may be described as being, before 
Christ came to save them, and in what sense He came to save them. 
With a view then to this enquiry, as touching the Calritnistic source 
of it, I shall examine all those passages in the scripture which seem 
to be capable of being brought to bear upon it. 

The first would be, Matth. x. 6, ‘* Go rather to the /ost sheep of 
the house of Israel.””"—and xv. 24, ** [ am not sent, but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.”"—The similitude of a /ost sheep is 
a favourite one with our Lord: andin a parable occurs again in 
Luke xv. 4, ** Go after that which is /os¢ until he find it ;’’ and in v, 
6,°* T have found the sheep that was /ost,” 

The idea is plainly that of one straggling from a shepherd ; aud 
seems properly to agree with the general persuasion of God's design- 
ing all mankind to be brought into one fold, namely, Christ's ; being 
secured or saved under one shepherd from those sins, infirmities, 
and miseries, in which all may be said, generally speaking, to be 
lost, that is, for ever sufferers, because they clearly would he so, 
unless saved, or brought home in -safely, by a divinely-authorized 
instructor and Redeemer. 

Thus in Matth. xviii, 11, and Luke xix. 10, Christ is said to be 
“come to save that which was lost :’ meaning, as the best para- 
phrases instruct us, that, ‘ the principal design of his coming into 
the world was to reclaim men from the ways of sin and misery, to 
repentance and obedience, and the hopes of eternal life ;""—in respect 
toall which blessings and expectations they were till that time 
tuly and virtually /ost.— 

In 2 Cor. iv. 3, it is said, “‘ Our gospel is hid to them that are 
‘ost; but this, net as in any sense reprobated, or rejected, or refu- 
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sed the benefits of the Gospel ; or as under any necessity from Adam 
to be lost for ever in their Souts, because he sinned ; but only such 
as, knowing the Gospel, should wilfully reject it.—There appears 
not to be a single passage in the whole Scripture, which favours the 
notion, or goes on the supposition, of any decree of exclusion from 
heaven ; or as of being /ost in any other way but as men become 
lost toall the interests of their souls,—themselves, and God's designs, 
by their own obstinacy and perverseness. 

The particular situation of the Heathens, in respect to those 
degrees or kinds of suffering, which will hereafter be appointed for 
them, is no where positively expressed.—We know much better 
what to say and think concerning the future sufferings of Christians; 
—and that the word “ lost” would imply all these to them. But 
perhaps we may be at liberty to imagine the same not to be appli- 
cable entirely to those who have never had the benefit of Revelation 
to enable them to know their duties. So that the word “ lost,”’ in their 
case, whether from any supposed taint from Adam, or for their own 
offences, might hardly be imagined to expose them to such, that is, to 
an equally severe retribution—Yet some Teachers evidently so 
express themselves, as if nothing less than this were to be expected ; 
in a case which would be safer and more reasonably, and not unhap- 
pily, we trust, be confided generally to the Mercy as well as Equity 
of our Creator : this undoubtedly, even under the dark law of Hea- 
thens in some penal retribution must be looked for. 

It is only contended that, however the descriptions of the Heathen 
world, before the coming of our Lord on earth, were deplorably 
unfavourable and sinful, vet that even Christ when he did come, did 
not in all seuses speak of all men as /ost beings ; because he ac- 
knowledges some “ righteous,” Matth ix. 13. <‘* ‘The great design, 
says he, of my coming into the world, was ‘* not to call the righ- 
teous,” but those that have been “ sinners, to repentance” and. re- 
formation ; ** and thus to save that which was dos¢ :’’ implying 
therefore, evidently, that not all mankind were to be condemned ot 
held as sinfui on account of Adam ; nor the whole world to be /ost 


in him ; however their own sins would most certainly expose all men § 


to God’s displeasure. 

The word in the original, however, may be judged of by the fdl- 
lowing pass»ges.—Matth. x. 35, ** Whosoever shall lose (asodon 
tny Yuxn) his sud for my sake,’’ &c. means probably no more than be 
prepared to lose his life : qui vite su@ jecturam fecerit.—** The lost 
sheep,” lee meoBare atorAwrsxota, Of the house of Israel, Matth. x. 6, imply 
the Jews, destitute of proper teachers, like wandering sheep.— Com 
pare this with 1 Pet. ii. 25, «* Ye were as sheep going astray ; butare 
now returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop (guardian) of your 
souls.” Matth. xviii. 11, “‘ The Son of Man is come to save that 
which is ost,” or in the way to be so; to amrorwaog: “ venit Christus 
eo consilis ut suluturi sua doctrine cognitione imbuerct omnes J" 
sunt idoned religtonis sctent'd destituti.’ Psalm cxix. 176, “ 
have gone astray like a Jost sheep.” Jerem.1. 6, ‘* My people havé 
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On the Words “ lost” “ perished,” and * dead,” 4il 


been like lost sheep.” 1 Macc. iii. Q, amoarvpeves, sunt dissipati in 


fugam versi.—So the word * perish” stands for the extreme of 


danger ; in summo vite perieulo versart. Matth. iv. 30, ‘‘ Save us, 
we perish.” Mark iv. 38.—‘* Carest thou not that we perish ?” in 
the sense Of amobvycxw. St. Paul says that, “ if Christ be not risen, 
those who have fallen asleep in Christ, are perished :” that is, must 
be pronounced “‘ lost,” (amwAoyre) lost to all the blessings of a hoped- 
for immortality, or any retribution for all their virtuous sufferings in 
this life. AsroAavevos, or lost,” are sometimes spoken of as the same 
with areOevrss, or unbelievers ; as in} Cor.i. 18, ‘‘ The preaching 
of the cross, is to them that perish (or are lost) foolishness ; but 
unto us which are saved, it is the power of God.” Thus also 2 
Thess. ii. 10, they are opposed to the 6 cwQousves, or the saved ; 
meaning believers. 

The conclusion is, that arguing from the different usages of the 
words ** lost,” ** perished,” ‘* dead,” as conveyed under the original 
umedAvysvos ; Keeping in mind also whatever arguments may be useful 
to invite men to be Christians, and to understand the great inferiority 
and disadvantages which attend the being Heathens, ‘‘ dead in 
trespasses” and sins, yet I cannot see what grounds there are for 
the speaking of any man, or of any set of men, or of the world at 
large, either in the Heathen times or our own (which still compre- 
hend Heathens) as ‘‘ lost” ruined, or under any necessary hurt as to 
their soul’s welfare—because Adam sinned. Who shall presume to 
pronounce a bar or an exclusion, in any case, to the mercy of God, 
according to those talents, circumstances, and opportunities, which 
he has given to any of his creatures, in order that they may be not 
“lost,” but saved? . 

The design of Christ, at first, was to bring the house of Israel 
within one fold under Himsexr, their Messtan Shepherd : to save, 
or put in a way of safety and security (cwQs), those of that flock 
who had. ta. Sao 3 weRara rrawyesve, and were so far Jost, or 
likely to become so.—Subsequently, his purpose was, after his resur- 
fection, and it is the same his purpose still, to enlarge his fold ; to 
bring all others into it ; to save them or bring them to himself, ‘‘ the 
good shepherd”’ of all the world.—This seems to be the true doce 
rine derivable from what has preceded.—But when by the use of 
the words referred to, an application is made by individuals incon- 
‘iderately or presumptuously, who speak of “ lost Souls” and proge 
losticate eternal. sufferings ; pronouncing some ‘‘ saved’? and 
“elect,” others ‘* dead,” ‘* perished,” and ‘‘ reprobate,” by decree, or 
by transmission of sin from Adam, or even by their own sins, when 
fepented of and abandoned, the unskilfulness, as well as the unchari- 
lubleness of such a proceeding must be censured ; and we may well 
‘sure ourselves it will be so, by all who have a competency to try 
their System by the originals and the full amount of Scripture.—The 
vorld -was indeed “lost” by Sin; lost to all God's good and 
binary designs, by Adam ‘‘ dead,” also by men’s own trespasses ; 
‘Nt vital principle of resuscitation was gone ; nor could it ever have 
*n restored but by Jesus Christ.—But nothing is there from hence 
“ising, to excite apprehension or dejection in any persons merely 
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412 Literary Intelligence, 


because our first Parent offended ; nor any ground for alarm, as jf 
our own sins might not be pardoned ; or asif it were possible for 
God to reject any of his creatures arbitrarily, by an ‘‘Election” not 
depending on themselves, or by the “ reprobation” of such, as “ jp 
an honest and good heart” desire to hear his word, and keep it, 
I aw, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
D.D. 


June, 1821. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 











Just published, an improved Edition of the Eton Latin Gram. © 
mar (by the Rev. T. Smith, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, _ 
and one of the Masters of Gordon House Academy, Kentish Town), 
in which are marked the quantities of all the Latin Syllables, and 
likewise the Accentuation of the Words; to which are added, 
copious Explanatory Notes. 

Mr. Smith has also just published an improved Edition of Wal- 
kingame’s Arithmetic, containing upwards of Two Thousand new 
Questions, and an Appendix on Circulating Decimals, with numer- 
ous Tables of the most useful description, and other valuable | 
additions. | 

Mr. Slater’s proposed Engraving of Sir Walter Scott will speedily @ 
be published. | 

This day is published, Number I. of Zoological Researches in 
the Island of Java, &c. with figures of native Quadrupeds and } 
Birds. By Thomas Horsfield, M.D. F.L.S. To be comprised in § 
Eight Numbers, Royal Quarto. 

Just published, the Secretary’s Assistant ; exhibiting the various @@ , 
and most correct modes of Superscription, Commencement, and @ , 
Conclusion, of Letters to Persons of every degree of Rank; i- @ , 
cluding the Diplomatic, Clerical, and Judicial Dignitaries, with § , 
Lists of the Foreign Ambassadors and Consuls. Also, the Forms 
necessary to be used in Applications or Petitions to the King ™ 
Council, Houses of Lords and Commons, Government Offices, 
Public Companies, &c. &c. By the Author of the Peerage aud of 
Baronetage Charts, &c. ha 

Sunday Stories; part the first, the Book of Genesis. By the i ca 
Author of Mamma’s Stories, and Mamma’s Pictures. lo 

Mr. E. Ball, of Norwich, has in the press, and which will be 
speedily appear, The Sybil’s Warning, a Novel, in Two Volumes @ jj, 

Shortly will be ready for publication, a corrected Edition, 0 @& .., 
8vo. of the Life of Colley Cibber, with additional Notes, Re @ 
marks, &c, by Mr. E. Bellchambers. Dl 

Speedily will be published, a Plea for the NAZARENES. 1° @ 
a Letter to the British Reviewer. By Servetus. 
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PROTESTANT ADVOCATE. 





RELIGIOUS RETROSPECT. 





History assuredly does not record such an anamoly as the 
comparative state of England and Ireland, both under the same 
monarch, government, and laws. In the first, with very few 
exceptions, and those of short duration, the utmost internal 
tranquillity has long prevailed. However political causes, and 
seditious practices may have occasionally excited commotion, 
till the conduct of individuals, as to their private concerns, 
temained unmolested. A landlord might raise his rents, or 
dismiss his tenants; he might employ Scotchmen to cultivate 
the fields of Devonshire ; he might prefer men of Suffolk to 
nen of Kent, without the least apprehension of personal in- 
jury, or even verbal obloguy. By which there is scarcely a 
icientific or lucrative mode of farming practised throughout 
theworld, which is not adopted, or at least tried, in England, 
and the produce of our farms has kept pace with the increase 
of our population. Strange to say, that in Ireland the very 
verse of all this takes place. No person there can with im- 
punity attempt any improvement of his property. <A few 


months ago a Scotch steward had his ears cropped off for the 


lagrant crime of endeavouring to introduce among the tenants 
of his employer a superior way of farming. The lower classes 
have formed a cabal, and exercise over their superiors the most 
‘apricious and despotic authority. They permit no alteration 
tobe made, not even such as would be elsewhere regarded as 
beneficial to them, and is generally desired. A gentleman di- 
vided a large farm into three, leaving the old tenants in pos- 
‘sion of one share. The new tenants soon received notice 
(0 quit from this preposterous conspiracy. Whether you em- 
Ploy natives or strangers, whether you are benevolent or stern, 
Whether you are a Papist or a Protestant, it is no matter; in 
No. 277, Vol. 60, June, 1821. Kk 
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414 Religious Retrospect. 


Ireland you are the slave of a ferocious mob, to whom murder 


is familiar, and who, although in the regular practice of some 
religious duties, and thus acknowledging a future state, anda 
day of judgment, still have the means of quieting their cop. 
sciences after the commission of the greatest outrages. But 
what must excite the astonishment of every considerate reader, 
is, that this has been the constant state of Ireland, with’ very 
few intervals, for the last century. Had these been novel 
practices, we might presume that government would soon take 


proper means to prevent their recurrence. On the contrary, | 
they are continually going on in some part of Ireland or other, | 
So that the gentry are driven away, the magistrates overawed, | 


the laws paralyzed, tmprovement prevented, and barbarism 
perpetuated from generation to generation. But have govern- 
ment done nothing ? Yes, a little, just what would be done if 
there were arow in St. Giles’s. There is a lamentable want 
of discrimination displayed by our politicians. The liberty 
and freedom from immediate restraint and summary proceed- 
ings, which obtain in England safely from the moral habits of 
the people, are completely incompatible with personal safety, 
where civilization has made no progress. Here a constable 
ean generally seize an offender in the midst of any crowd, if he 
be guilty of an atrocious crime, as murder, or arson : the low- 
est of the population refuse to shelter him. In Ireland there 
are counties in which the king’s writ cannot be executed, and 
where a hundred men on horseback will proceed almost pub- 
licly to burn down a village, and to murder the inhabitants. 
Among such barbarians military force, and prompt measures 
can alone be effectual. A gang who are detected in the com- 
mission of any atrocity, should be tried instantly on the spot, 
and, if convicted, as instantly executed. No respite, no delay, 
noroom for escape, should be allowed. Severe measures should 
be taken with those who give such persons any encourage- 
ment. Nor should those entirely escape, who do not exert 
themselves either in the prevention of such offences, or in the 
detection of the criminals. These decisive steps would be 
deemed, no doubt, opposed to liberty. But to what liberty? 
The liberties of murderers, thieves, and incendiaries ? Are 
these men entitled to any privileges ? or are any measures [00 
Severe, which secure the lives and property of the peaceful ! 
With some people words seem to have lost or changed theif 
meaning ; and we daily see more fuss made to provide for the 


comforts and convenience of strumpets and thieves, than fot | 


those of honest, but retired persons, struggling with difficul- 
ties not the result of vice, So here fears are entertained lest 
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these banditti, the blood-stained rabble of Ireland, should be 
oppressed, forsooth, by being restrained from indulging in their 
usual violence. They must be conciliated, truly. Lawless 
rebels against all authority, human and divine, must be con- 
eiliated ! and men whose idleness and ferocity render them the 
terror of the neighbourhood, must be treated with gentleness 
nearly approaching to fear. Such, indeed, they consider it, 
and therefore become more daring. ‘The consequences are not 
only the individual misery suffered by the proprietor and the 
tenantry, but the burden on the state. So that Ireland, instead 
of affording that assistance to the empire, of which such an is- 
land, properly cultivated, might well supply, was, during the 
last war, a great hindrance to us, and created a diversion in 
favour of the enemy as effectual as if he had garrisons of his 
own in the very heart of the island. In peace, then, surely 
ministry ought to subdue, by whatever means, this dreadful 
spirit of insubordination. ‘The strong arm of power should be 
exerted to afford security to the peaceful and the industrious, 
and then to introduce such principles of civilization among 


| those half-naked, and half-tamed savages, as might make them, 


in future, useful members of society. 

One great obstacle to these endeavours is, undoubtedly, the 
hedge priests of that unhappy country. Like people, like 
priest, is a most true adage. Whilst their ghostly directors are 
scarcely one step advanced, in point of morals or knowledge, 
beyond their barbarous congregations, these can never obtain 
purer principles to guide their practice. Whilst they are 
taught to expiate their sins, by crawling under or over rocks 
and stones, they cannot be expected to reform their manners. 
Whilst for every crime they can obtain absolution here, and 
are firmly convinced that they are thus secured from judgment 
hereafter, no fear of eternal punishment will deter them from 
wy atrocity. Besides, loyalty and obedience are by no means 
tncouraged by the Romish hierarchy in Ireland. We have 
lately received from the metropolis of that. island, a pamphlet 
written by the Rev. Laurence Marrissy, once parish priest of 
Oning and Templeorum, and now Roman Catholic chaplain to 
the prisons in Dublin, where he developes the unconstitutional 
‘ystem established there by the Court of Rome, and to which 
much of the evils above complained of may be attributed. 
‘it Richard Musgrave observed, long ago, that loyal priests re- 
‘ived from their superiors no encouragement, and the rebel- 
lious io check. Mr. Marrissy proves this to have been his own 
‘ase, and makes it clearly appear, that because of his loyalty, 
because of his constant repugnanice to revolutionary measures, 
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he has been the victim of continual persecution. The first 
part of this Developement now lies before us, in which Mr, 
M. brings down to the present times the murderous laws of 
the Roman See against heretics, and shews that, so far from 
being antiquated or repealed, the present Pope and his cardi. 
nals did, in the year 1519, publicly avow themselves to be the 

atrons and abettors of the inquisitorial system. From the 
important communications which, on account of their tenipo- 
rary nature, must be insertea in this number, we cannot, at 
present, go farther into any review of this curious publication, 
We hope to return to it in our next. But we must now call 
the attention of our readers to the letter of a second convert 
from the errors of Popery, made by the energetic writings of 
the Rev. Sir Harcourt Lees. Others, undoubtedly, have also 
been converted by them, who yet do not think it necessary to 
attract the notice of their infuriated neighbours. The gentle- 
man who transmitted to us this letter, justly observed, that 
such instances as these might serve to rouse the Lancashire 
clergy from slumber or connivance. If persons brought up in 
Popery from their earliest years, may yet be induced to hear 


the voice of truth, how much easier it must be to prevent Pro- — 


testants from being imposed upon by religious errors as gross 


as those of Johanna Southcote. We refer to our last number | 


for our sentiments on this subject, which we can assure the 


clergy of Lancashire are the sentiments of ail churchmen who - 


take an interest in the welfare of their church, and of all dis- 


senters, too, who still oppose themselves, like their ancestors, — 


to the idolatrous church of Rome. All these, in every other 


part of the kingdom, are continually expressing themselves in | 


terms of sorrow and astonishment at the coolness with which 


the Lancashire clergy have thought proper to distinguish them- | 


selves. Of the other documents inserted below, we particuiarly 
recommend tothe notice of the public in general the murder 


of Mrs. Torrance, and of Kavanagh, whose assassins, by this | 


time, have confessed themselves, been absolved, and therefore 
feel as confident of pardon hereafter, as if, these murders had 
never been committed. 


J 
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“‘ And further to fulfil, perfect, and bring to effect, their most 


evil and wicked treason, and treasonable compassings and imag! | 
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nations aforesaid, they maliciously and traitorously did meet, con- 
spire, consult, and agree among themselves, &c. &c. wickedly and 
traitorously to subvert and alter, and cause to be subverted and al- 
tered, the legislature, rule, and government, now duly and happily 
established in this kingdom, &c. &c.’’—Extracted from the seventh 
count in the indictment drawn up against the Parliamentary Refor- 
mers, arraigned before a Special Commission at the Old Bailey, on 
the 25th October, 1794. 


Qui n‘agit que pour soi feignant d’agir pour Rome 
Cinna par Corneille. 


Black- Rock, Friday night, May 1th, 1821. 


GentteMeN—Perhaps there is no question which has more en- 
gaged the attention of both ancient and modern times, than that 
which involves in its discussion the consideration of what form of 
Government is best adapted to ascertain civil rights and to confirm 
aud secure human happiness—to place limits to popular encroach- 
ments, under the pretence of extending civil and religious liberty, 
whilst the just and necessary prerogatives attached to the executive 
department of the state, shall be protected from violation, at the 
same time that they shall be regulated and controuled by law. Ona 
general review of the best authorities, historical and political, extant, 
[find no difficulty in deciding that the very worst species of govern- 
ment is a democracy, when occasioned by a revolution, and effected 
either by the infidelity of the subjects from an expectation of privilege, 
or the profligacy, fraud, and ambition of the intriguing discontented 
patriot, from an expectation of distinction. It is a most remarkable 
fact, Gentlemen, in the history of Republican Rome, that when 
Plebeians were first allowed to be eligible, and to elect to the great 
olices of state, they did uot choose a single magistrate from their 
own order from a perfect conviction of their intellectual inferiority : 
und under the government of Athens, which was purely democratical, 
and which was perpetually defiled with the blood cf her heroes, and 
her most exemplary citizens—as enumerated by Lucian, in his 
“ Dialogue against giving too rash an assent to Calumny.” The 
virtuons Phocion, when dragged to an ignominious death, to which 
he had been unjustly and infamously condemned by the people, de- 
clared that he had expected to be executed, for that such had been 
the fate of every illustrious Athenian before him. Nor do the bril- 
lant exploits of this Republic afford any proof of the energy and 
superior advantage of a democratic constitution ; for they were inva- 
tiably performed when the nation was directed andgoverned by some 
eminent individual, in whose hands at the time were invested the 
entire powers of the State, so that in fact the characteristic and es- 
ential principles of the democracy were wholly suspended. For it 
‘ignifies but little, Gentlemen after what name a government may 
be called, when it acts on principles directly at variance with the 
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terms of its assumed denomination ; and there cannot be one ip. 
stance adduced, in the history of Athens and the ancient Republies, 
where weakness, confusion and cruelty, did not constantly succeed to 
the resumption by the people, of the helm of government into their 
own hands—whilst the first exhibition of their authority was gene. 
rally the degradation or the death of those individuals to whose valour, 
virtues, or patriotism, they owed their security and renown. The 
treatment of Hannibal. by the people of Carthage—of Coriolanus, 
Camillus, the Scipios, Cicero, and other illustrious characters, by the 
demagogues of Rome. Miltiades, Themistocies, Aristides, Cimon, 
Timotheus, Alcibiades, Phocion—men whose names, even at. this 
hour, excite reverence and enthusiasm—were condemned by their 
inhuman countrymen, as a reward for their glorious achievements, 
to fines, imprisonments, exile, ordeath. Again, in England, during 
the daring usurpation of that puritannical villain Cromwell, though 
the form of government was denominated a commonwealth, yet, 
surely no Sovereign was ever more absolute or acted under less con- 
troul, than the insidious Protecter did. Fora nation eutirely go- 
verned by one man, is an absolute Monarchy, and not a Republic. 
The tyrannical barbarity of Mark Antony occasioned even Cicero to 
wish that Brutus had not assassinated Cesar; in like manner, the 
real friends of liberty in France, considered the existence of the Bas- 
tile, as comparatively a less evil than the capricious and bloody fero- 
city of the savages who destroyed it. If one man more enlightened and 
more daring than another, ventures to express his abhorrence of your 
republican Reformers, or of those ill-judged and dangerous experi- 
ments directly leading to a revolution under the lying appel- 
lation of Universal, Civil, and Religious Liberty, or unlimited Suf- 
frage and Annual turbulence, the equally false pretext of Parliamen- 
tary Reformation, he is immediately assailed by a host of patriotic 
and infidel place-hunting vagabonds, who insidiously hold him up to 
the indignation, and perhaps the daggers of furious and intolerant 
bigots, as the mercenary advocate or claimant either for despotism or 
preferment. But the reflecting and religious subjects of greatly 
exalted and still (thank my God and the virtuous House of Peers) 


Protestant England, ylory in their Constitution, because they are | 


conscious of enjoying the purest and most perfect system of ra 
tional liberty, that ever existed since the first institution of civil 


society. Let certain violent and patriotic demagogues, then, Tre — 
flect deeply upon the serious and awful subjects which I am dis- 


cussiug for your information and consequent welfare ; let 
them be advised by me, that every link they continue to add to the 
chain of popular encroachments, they advance a‘step towards 


popular insurrection ; and that the Parliamentary Reform which © 
they meditate, will alone prove the precursor of a national convul- 


sion, involving within its vortex, the religion, the laws, and the 


liberties of the British empire—let them take warning before it 
may be too late, by the calamities of Athens, of Rome, and above — 
all of France, for their attempts, if successful, must inevitably — 
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terminate in universal anarchy, or in confirmed despotism. Gen- 
tlemen, if every kingdom ip the universe were to encounter even 
the most horrible of all calamities, a civil war, in order to obtain 
such a Constitution as England enjoys, it would not be surprising, 
But that persons should exist in the bosom of your Aristocracy, 
desperate enough to disseminate principles, and to foment pas, 
sions, which directly tend to the subversion of your Protestant 
Church, and the desolation of your civil establishments: that so- 
cieties, clubs, and dinner parties, should be held in your capital, 
and meetings summoned in your counties and your towns, for the 
sole purpose of maturing plans of disorganization, under the pre-e 
tence of reform, and of re-producing the results of Gallic liberty 
and equality, under the deceitful glare of British civil, and Popish 
liberty, isa manifestation of human depravity, or patriotic effronr 
tery, unexampled as it is hideous and detestable, and is scarcely to 
be credited, even by those who are so unhappy as to witness, whilst 
the chief glory of their existence consists in their having the talents 
and the tirmpess to deprecate and expose it. Gentlemen, inti- 
mately acquainted as 1 am with the Constitution of every state i9 
ancient and modern times, and with the causes of their decay or 
exaltation, it is quite impossible for me to remain silent when I 
can foresee inthe conduct of some of the members of the most vene- 
rated farnilies in your country, a systematic and determined resolu- 
tion to ideatify their principles, their actions, aud their politics with 
the declamatious, the writings, and the blasphemies of the greatest 
tufhans that ever disgraced or degraded the moral character of any 
nation upon record, and with the sole selfish object of forcing them, 
selves into place and power ; not undermining, but, as was justly 
sald of Julius Cesar by Q. Catullus, princeps senatus, “ storming 
the Constitution with a battering ram.”’ Let these puny, contempr 
tible statesmen be well assured, that in the event of success they 
would be the very first victims offered up on the altars of blind and 
ferocious brutality ; and with this advice let them be cautious 
how they continue to shake the massy Corinthian pillars of that 
constitution, ‘* for the sake of removing a few specks from its sus- 
face,” an adherence to which has been the great cause of exalting 
the British Empire to a height of splendour and renown, unex- 
ampled in the history of the world ; whilst the powerful energies 
of that commercial nation of shop-keepers, as the murderous tyrant 
and oppressor not only of France, but of horrified Europe, cabled 
her, directed by ihe wisdom and the firmness, not of All the Talents 
tertainly, but of the ablest and most virtuous Prime Minister 
Great Britain ever had, tumbled this blood-stained fiend from his 
throne ; and having preserved his capital from the fire and massa- 
cre of northern and enfuriated barbarians, they now, tempering 
justice with mercy, confine himself not in chains or in a dungeon, 
the merited fate of such an abandoned, impious reprobate, but 
with all the luxuries and comforts of life, in a palace erected | 

the generosity of Great Britain, and alone restricted as to resi- 
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- bis letter to Colonel Sharman, as his Universal Suffrage and Annual 


dence, in possibly that single spot in the universe that could have been 
selected, sufficiently secure to guard the destinies of outraged, viola- 
ted Europe, from the hypocritical and ferocious machinations of the 
cruel immolator of the mild, the virtuous, the basely kidnapped, and 
subsequently butchered, Enghien. And, Gentlemen, is it for the 
purpose of trying similar experiments in this great and happy Empire 
that you will not only permit, but cheer and applaud idiots and 
mountebanks, in their daring efforts, under the appellation of Reform, 
to overturn the Monarchy and the liberties of your country ? Reflect 
upon the consequences of the abolition of Royalty in other States, the 
vital, the sole pursuit of the irreligions vagabonds, who have been so 
long disturbing your minds by their speeches, and blasting your pros- 
perity by their acts. What did the people ever gain by a republican 
form of Government I ask you ? Look to that once extolled mistress of 
the world, Rome, and let her bloody records inform you, that a 
power over the lives, liberties, and properties of her duped citizens, 
infinitely beyond what had ever been claimed by their Kings—a 
power undefined, monstrous, and unlimited, was vested in the hands 
of her Dictators, Consuls, and other Magistrates, who always exer- 
cised it with the most severe rigour, and sometimes the greatest wan- 
tonness and oppression. And never forget, Gentlemen, amidst the 
ravings of your incendiaries, that the short but often repeated formula, 
—‘‘ ne quid Respublica detrimenti caperet”—at once frequently deli- 
vered over the boasted freedom your idiot patriots wish to obtain for 
Englishmen, not the uncontrollable authority of a single magistrate, 
invested by law, by usuage, and the constitution, which supreme and 
unnatural power, not accountable to any human tribunal for his exer- 
cise of it : and this despotic magistrate nominated, mind not by the 
people, but by. another magistrate: for the object always was, as it 
ever will be, in a republic, ‘‘ notwithstanding the wisdom of a Laml- 
ton or a Russell,” to keep down and to oppress the people. And attend 
to this extraordinary fact, Gentlemen Reformers, that in the history 
of Rome you will find but one solitary instance, where the people, 


with their boasted liberty, nominated this Chief ;—and this I declare | 


to you on the authority of a more credible historian than even Joseph 
Hume—of Livy, who takes care to inform us it was the single instance 
-——‘‘quod nunquam ante eum diem factum erat.” This wondrous te 
publican event happened in the second Punic war, when the people 
named Q. Fabius Maximus Pro-dictator, the Consul being then 
absent.. What will Hunt, Hobhouse, and that countermarching pto- 
ser Sir Robert Wilson, with Michael Angelo’s hungry friend Lamb- 
ton, say to this fact? Let these sharp-set Wig guerillas learn, from 
the example of a man of superior abilities, but profligate habits, and 
no principle, the danger of proceeding too far in the journey of re 
form ; let them recollect his memorable expression, to that weather 
beaten patriot Major Cartwright, at the period to which my motto 
refers; and Jet them forget, for the rest of their days, the politics 
and visionary theories ot the reforming Duke of Richmond—as wel! 
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Parliaments ; ‘¢ for if even they were seriously to stop short at house- 
holders, or even copyholders’ franchises, the inroad being once made, 
the Constitution eventually would perish.” Old Horne Tooke knew 
very well what he was about in 1794, and would not have deserted 
his question for a dinner at Taylor's; and, though he sighed for a 
revolution, under the deceitful auspices of parliamentary reform, yet 
the bare idea of a gallows always, fortunately, occasioned a profuse 
perspiration to temper his philosophy ; in consequence of which, he 
informed his old brother patriot, ‘* that although he intended to go 
as faras Windsor in his career, yet that he himself had changed his 
mind, and would, for the present, stop short at Hounslow.” I wish to 
impress caution strongly on the minds of certain contemptible idiots 
who are straining every nerve (a few ot them, I fear, not through 
ignorance,) to drive England into a convulsion, solely for the ‘purpose 
of driving your able and enlightened Administration from their posts, 
and themselves into their offices ; whilst, at the same time, I wish 
the sober, reasoning part of your community to reflect upon the ine- 
viable consequences ; and to believe, before it is too late, that could 
all the injustice, cruelty, and oppression, even of French despotism, 
since the reign of that obdurate and hardened bigot Louis XIth, with 
his hangman Tristan, be collected together and placed in one scale of 
bloodshed and iniquity—and the atrocities of one single week in 
France, when the rabble were the rulers of it, thrown into the other : 
to be assured, I say, that the latter would greatly preponderate. In 
short, a republican is a form of government which has ever yet been, 
and ever will be, exerted to do wrong—and which, to the end of 
time, will only be operative in accomplishing mischief, and probably 
massacre, 

I never yet saw a plan of reform, Gentlemen, that could be carried 
intu effect without imminent danger to the state, in two of its branches ; 
and I have examined them all with serious attention from, as well as 
previous to, the period of the late Mr. Pitt’s motion on the 7th May, 
1782, including the opinions of the Corresponding and Constitutional 
Societies ; and from what I have lately seen, on two most important 
occasions, of the purity, virtue, and religious integrity of the House of 
Peers, who, with his Royal Highness the Duke of York, have pre- 
served the throne from pollution, and the constitution from defile- 
ment, I am quite satisfied, that should the House of Commons be so 
far imposed upomas to pass anact of reformation, any thing like what 

as ever yet been submitted to them, the measure will be similarly 
disposed of, “ as was Popish Emancipation lately,”’ before it reaches 
the Sovereign. There is but one method, Gentlemen, for your 
Patriots now to take (which my knowledge of your parliamentary re- 
cords enables me to remind you of), in order to carry either a reform 
such as they want, or Catholic Emancipation, for, since the discom- 
fiture of Pope Pius, I can again joke with you, and even with the 
Cardinals. ‘The circumstance I allude to is this :—In the reign of 
Queen Anne, December, 1704, the bill against occasional conformity 
‘aving been twice previously rejected by the Lords, Mr. Bromley, in 
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introducing it a third time to the Commons, moved, ‘‘ that it should 
be tacked to a Money Biil;’’ this, he said, was an ancient and 
highly reasunalle practice ; however, the tackers were defeated by 
an immense majority. Suppose now your patriots try something of a 
similar experiment, and the next time that great and able man, Mr, 
Plunkett, brings iv his bill, if he will contrive to seduce the Pope 
from his sinecure situation behind a certain Nobleman’s back, and 
cajole that most enlightened, commuNicaTive popish advocate, Mr. 
O'Connel, to stick himself behind mine for the rest of his life, and 
will also stick a dinner cardof Angelo Taylor’s to the bill, invitin 

all those members sincerely attached to their King, and the Established 
Religion to forget their duty to their God as well as to their consti- 
tuents, he may perhaps succeed ; but until he can effect this, he may 
as well endeavour to persuade me, that Roman Catholics privileges 
will be enlarged by the House of Peers, whilst general conciliation, 
tranquillity, and brotherly love, will emanate from an imprisonment of 
their injured and cruelly insulted priesthood, as to convince me that 
Lambton, Hobhouse, Joseph Hume, and Robert Wilson, the vir 
tuous and patriotic reformers of the House of Commons, are not 
purer and more enlightened statesmen than that most wonderful an- 
tipodean mountebank, Signor il Diavolo, the theatrical pedestrian re- 
former of Covent-Garden Theatre. 


I remain, Gentlemen, with the most profound respect and admi- 


ration of your loyalty, allegiance, and even increased love and attach- 
ment for your august and injured Sovereign, your determined support- 


er and constitutional friend, 
HARCOURT LEES. 





SIR HARCOURT LEES. 





Tuart the works of this distinguished Protestant advocate have 
had a due effect on those who have perused them, is now uni- 
versally admitted. ‘The following letter appeared in an Irish 
paper, and we insert it with pleasure, on account of the con- 
vincing extracts which the writer gives from one of the ablest 
productions of the eloquent Baronet. 
Mullingar, May 28, 1821. 
SiR, 

I have derived much gratification from a perusal, in The 
Warder of last Saturday, of a letter addressed to * the Edu- 
cated and Enlightened Roman Catholics of Ireland,”’ signed, 
“A Convert to the Established Church ;” and most fully do I 
agree with that writer in his expressed opinion, “ that the only 
way in which our differences can be removed, and ourselves 
reconciled, is, that the Roman Catholics shall review that rell- 
gious system in which they have been educated, and to whic 
they profess to adhere; that they should take the trouble 
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however irksome the task, coolly and rationally, and with the 
assistance of scriptural study, to investigate the nature and 
character of the religion they profess; for, when they have 
done so, it is morally impossible that they should continue any 
longer to be the dupes of an antiquated and uncharitable sys- 
tem of superstition and intolerance.” Thus writes your cor- 
respondent. Now, Sir, will you permit me also, as an imme- 
diate convert to the unrivalled talents and profound learning of 
a man, whose distinguished name has long been familiar in 
every part of the empire, to give you his sentiments upon this 
important subject ; and I am particularly induced to do so for 
the eternal welfare of my deluded brethren in error, from the 
circumstance that this immediate passage, which I extract from 
the sixth edition of his most able and convincing work, now 
before me, first induced me to make those inquiries, which 
terminated in my conversion to the Established Church. In 
page 55 of his Antidote, published in December, 1819, Sir 
Harcourt Lees, the great and eloquent advocate of the Protes- 
tant establishment, thus expresses himself : 

“ I have now conducted you through the crimsoned pages 
of Popery, from the earliest invention of their creed, up to the 
times in which we live—I have produced unanswerable docu- 
ments and facts, to prove that their religion does, and ever 
will, direct their policy—I have enumerated the writings, the 
speeches, and the prophecies of Papists themselves, to demon- 
strate, that the blessed spirit of peace and conciliation is as 
far removed between the churches, as it was even at the revo- 
lution—I have laid before you a few of their doctrines, coun- 
cils, and canons, breathing every thing but toleration and mercy 
towards us Protestants—I have adduced the oaths of their 
bishops and their priests, the bulls of the former, and the de- 
claration of their present Pope, to shew you the extreme affec- 
tion they bear our religion and government, and how necessary 
tis, that Papists should assist in directing the concerns of 
both ; the melancholy transactions that disgraced those reigns, 
when Papists held offices~ of trust, and sat in Parliament, I 
have touched on, and referred you to the blood-stained pages 
that record them; as also the immediate good consequences 
that has immediately followed their (I hope) eternal exclusion 
fom one and the other, whilst they adhere to their errors. But 
if all of these sad details of horror, and of massacre, and of in- 
Controvertible facts, could be obliterated from the pages of his- 
tory,and from the records of the Popish faith, I will adduce a 
reason of so terrible an import, of so intolerant and so dreadful 
‘character, that if, after reading a few extracts from the sa- 
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cred, though perverted authority, I shall direct him to, Mr. 
Plunkett will still confess that he is at a loss to account for the 
pretence on which Papists are refused political emancipation, 
I inform him, and I declare to you, gentlemen advocates, that 
I shall be at no loss for a suitable epithet to apply to your ig. 
norance, whether it be real or pretended. It is a favourite 
argument with you all, and, if true, would be a forcible one by 
me, that Papists have long since rejected and denied all their 
intolerant and dangerous doctrines, and that, as to their forms 
and practices, they have been completely misunderstood and 
grossly calumniated. I believe the Catholic Board, whatever 
may be their present estimation for religion and their priests, 
will allow, that the early converts from the Popish faith, the 
venerable prelates, Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, knew a 
little on the subject of their creed and practices; and until 
they can prove, to my satisfaction, that the same love for po- 
pularity, and indifference to the opinion of really pious and 
learned men, as is so strongly apparent in the conduct and sen- 
timents of the principal leaders of that Board, influenced the 
belief, and directed the heaven-inspired patience of those cru- 
elly tortured martyrs and converts to the Protestant faith, uo- 
der their agonizing sufferings, amidst the burning faggots kin- 
dled by their Popish murderers, so long shall I be persuaded, 
that neither these suffering victims, nor myself, are deserving of 


the appellation of calumniators. As to their denial and rejec- | 


tion of the intolerant doctrines of their church, let the perverted 
and corrupt edition of the holy scriptures, originally published 
by the English college at Rheims, in 1582, and republished in 
Dublin in 1817, (only three years past) for the instruction of 
the rising generation in this country, and for the purpose of 
infusing into the minds of the Popish population of Ireland, 
sentiments of mercy, conciliation, and forbearance towards us 
Protestants, and particularly after what they had learned from 
Doctor Dromgoole, and the author of the Penal Grievances ; 
let this holy volume, I say, reply to their assertion, and allow 4 
perusal of these notes to speak a tale of dreadful conciltation 
for themselves. I am pretty confident, gentlemen, that not 
one of your body is acquainted with the period or circumstances 
under which these most intolerant notes were first published; 
and, as it is of vital importance to a perfect understanding of 
their nature, tendency, and object, that you should have a slight 
conception of the characters of the original framers of them, 
and of the corrupted edition of the holy book to which they at 
annexed, I shall briefly inform you, that when the great body 
of these Popish murderers (the priests) their hands reeking; 
and their garments stained, with the innocent blood of out 
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Protestant prelates and forefathers, fled from England on the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, they were collected! together 
at Douay, as Camden informs us, through the exertions of 
William Allen, an Oxonian ; and here the first college of 
these pious and merciful gentlemen was founded, under the 
influence and support of just as tolerant a patron, that cruel 
relentless bigot, Philip If. of Spain, the determined enemy of 
England. A few years afterwards they removed to Rheims, 
where they were patronized by protectors, as eminently . conspi- 
cuous for mercy and conciliation as the royal Philip was, by the 
most remorseless. of all bigots, the Guises, whose religious 
assassinations and murders any French history of those times 
will give you a full account of—under the direction of this 
Allen, who was head of the Rheimish Seminary, and principal 
composer of the Rheimish Notes, with the assistance of Doc- 
tors Bristow and Sanders, this corrupt and perverted transla- 
tion of the Holy Scripture was published, having been trans- 
lated (as they tell you in their own preface, and in the name 
of your God, I call upon you, gentlemen, to mark the decla- 
ration, for it sufficiently accounts for the admission of all those 
gross errors into their creed, which I censure and condemn, 
and which you seem to approve of, by supporting and extend- 
ing) not from original Greek, the language in which the New 
Testament was first written by the Apostles and Evangelists, 
eighteen hundred years ago, but from the old vulgar Latin text 
(however, this is not the fact;) because, as they inform you, 
it was used in the church of God about thirteen hundred years 
before, and was, by the common receied opinion, corrected 
St. Hierom, according to the Greek ; so also the Bible was 
translated, not from the original Hebrew, but from this old vul- 
gar Latin text, as their preface informs us, writien and possibly 
compared with the original by St. Hierom also, Notwithstand- 
ing Moses wrote three thousand, and Malachi, the last of the 
prophets, except Lord Grey and All the Talents, two thousand 
one hundred years past, yet these eminently pious and learned 
men, prefer publishing this copy of a copy, in preference to 
anexact and literal translation from -the original languages, 
because it afforded them’ the great advantage of still further 
corrupting the sense and meaning of the word of God, than 
‘ven the imperfect edition of St. Hierom had previously done, 
0 their own base and infamous purposes ; yet these same 
Correct and pious editors have the Christian charity to instruct 
their readers, in note Heb. v. 7, that the translators of the Pro- 
‘stant Bible should be abhorred to the depths of Hell. Allen, 
‘he principal personage concerned in this corrupt publicati~” 
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was appointed by Philip Il. to accompany his Spanish Vicar. 
General with a Holy Inquisition (for Papists never travel with. 
out this merciful office), and his invincible Armada into Eng- 
land, having in his suite a hundred Monks and Jesuits, with 
a Papal Bull, exhorting the Papists (under the penalty of ay 
anathema, if they refused,) to rise against the English gover. 
ment. As to Doctor Bristow, the Roman Catholic Historian, 
Dodd, instructs us, that he was the chief assistant and con. 
fidential assistant of Allen, in all matters connected with the 
religious bigotry of those days of horror. The third worthy 
partner in this firm of massacre and tieason, Doctor Sanders, 
died in rebellion, here in Ireland, where he figured as Pope's 


Nuncio.”’ 


Again, this all-accomplished scholar, in page 66, thus pro- 
ceeds : 


‘* Before this ascendancy shall be sacrificed to ambition and 
to party, let Roman Catholics make an effort to emancipate 
themselves from the gross errors and practices of their ehurch. 
Let them petition, not Parliament or Prince, but their Pope 
and his hierarchy, to appoint a commission for the purpose of 
translating a pure edition of the scriptures from the languages 
in which they were originally written by the holy and inspired 
writers ; let their Pontiff appoint one half, and the Imperial 
Parliament the remainder, consisting of the most learned and 
able divines of both churches that can be selected, and it will 
soon be ascertained whether the Protestant Bible or the Popish 
edition, translated from the Editio Italica, and the corrupted 
one of St. Hierom, convey the true interpretation of the word 
of God. For St. Hierom himself confessed, on the authority 
of their own writers, that he was obliged, in consequence of 
his first translation (which I believe was a genuine and literal 
transcript) not being agreeable to, or meeting the taste of the 
people, to translate a second edition, universally, though erro- 
neously, acknowledged as the Vulgate ; and it is from this 
second copy, published under the direction of the Council of 
Trent, and afterwards altered, and still further corrupted, by 
Pope Clement the Eighth, in 1592, that the present Romish 
edition of the holy scriptures has been translated and forced 
into ase, solely for the purpose of authorising and establishing 
the gross errors and absurdities of the Papal church. Let this 
commission submit the result of their labours to the Imperial 
Parliament ; let a new and correct edition of the scriptures, 
under the sanction of the Irish Roman Catholic prelacy, be 
circulated throngh every part of this country free from Protes 
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tant interference—let an injunction from the same authorities 
be laid upon the priests to read the word of their God in a lan- 
guage understood by their respective flocks, in conformity to 
theexpress directions of the apostles, and for one, I will pledge 
myself to have then but little objection to the Houses of Lords 


and Commons going into a Committee on Roman Catholic claims.” 


Let the Roman Catholics ponder well on this advice; and if 
they will be directed by my conduct, they will soon be able to 
sign themselves, as I do, with sincerity and thankfulness, 


A CONFIRMED PROTESTANT. 





VIOLENT OUTRAGE. 
(From an Irish Evening Paper.) 


The following barbarous outrage is communicated by a cor- 
respondent at Thurles : 


“A person of the name of Thomas Kavanagh was barba- 
rously murdered about two o’clock in the morning of the 29th 
ult, upon the lands of Clonboo, within four miles of the town 
of Templemore, in the barony of Ikerin, in the county of Tip- 
perary, under circumstances of the most aggravated atrocity. 
The following are the particulars of this horrid outrage: The 
lands of Clonboo, part of the estate of the Earl of Carrick, 
containing about 233 acres, were lately tenanted as a grazing 
farm by Theophilus Barnett, and James Bennett, Esqrs. who 
held them from his Lordship for the life of a Mrs. Skies, other- 
wise Lidwell, who died in the month of August last. Edward 
Cronyne, Esq. of Thomastown, in the county of Kilkenny, the 
land-agent of Lord Carrick, thought it for his Lordship’s inte- 
test to make three divisions of this farm, which he iet to new 
tenants ; one of which divisions, containing fifty-six aeres, 
was leased to John Kayes, and Daniel Kavanagh, the son-in- 
lwof Kayes, both of whom resided for many years on the 
lands, The former was herdsman to the late tenants. Since 
the letting of those lands several threatening notices werey 
from time to time, served on the new tenants, and posted up at 
hight, cautioning and requiring them to give up the lands : the 
itches and fences on different parts of the farm were levelled 
by night ; and the persons who attempted to plougk for the 
tew tenants were hunted away in the day-time by armed men. 

ayes, and his son-in-law, Kavanagh, two or thrée days previ- 
ous to the 29th ult. commenced erecting the walls of a house 
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on the division of the farm taken by them, the houses wherejg 
they resided being on another division of the farm lately let to 
Theobald Butler, a new tenant; and, for Butler’s accommoda. 
tion, Kayes removed his family into the house of bis son-in- 
law, Daniel Kavanagh, with an intention of residing there 
until the new house should le finished. On the night of the 
28th, or rather about two o’clock in the morning of the 29th 
ult. both families were in bed in the house of Kavanagh, when 
an armed party, about twelve in number, attacked the house in 
a most furious manner, and in an Instant shattered the door to 
pieces, firing shots through it, and battering it with large stones, 
The door being dashed in, the party broke into the house, and 
fired several shots in the directions where they heard the voices 
of any of the family. They then rushed at the bed in the 
kitchen in which Thomas. Kavanagh, a tailor, seventy years of 
age, and the father of Daniel Kavanagh, and one Martin Ber. 
gin, a journeyman tailor, were sleeping ; and the ruffians, seiz- 
ing upon Bergin, dragged him towards the door of the cabin, 
where he cried out for mercy, declaring that he had nothing to 
do with the land, and that he would never sleep in the house 
again ; whereupon he was spared, and the party immediately 
laid hold on Thomas Kavanagh, the old man, and dragged him 
outside the door, striking him with a spade handle, guns, and 
a blunderbuss on the head. They in a moment put an end to 
his existence, after having inflicted a number of dreadful 
wounds on his head. Kayes, the tenant, concealed himself 
under a bed, and escaped observation in the dark, the party not 
being prepared with lights. Young Kavanagh, the son-in-law 
of Kayes, succeeded in keeping fast the room-door, wherein 
he and his wife, with an infant child about five weeks old, and 
four other children, lay: some of the family, who slept in the 
kitchen, crept up the chimney ; and others lay flat on the floor, 
by which means they escaped the shots that were fired in every 
direction through the cabin. There were twelve persons, 
young and old, sleeping in Kavanagh’s cabin on this night ; 
and the party who entered broke every atom of furniture therein 
to pieces, and then left notices, ordering the tenants, under 
dreadful threats, to quit the farm they had lately taken. Having 
finished the work of destruction, they went to different houses 
and cabins near Kavanagh’s, rapping at the «doors, cautioning 
the inhabitants against having to do with the lands of Clonboo, 
and informing them they had ¢ settled Kayes,’ by which, it's 
supposed, they mistook Kavanah, the tailor, for Kayes, the 
new tenant, who, as has been stated, concealed himself under 
the bed. Information of this outrage having been communi 
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cated to Mr. Michael Cormick, of Thurles, Coroner, he pro- 
ceeded this morning to the scene of outrage, which is ten miles 
from Thurles, accompanied by a jury of the most respectable 
inhabitants of the town, and a party of Captain Wilson’s horse 
police, which he promptly ordered to attend the Coroner, though 
the murder was committed out of the baronies over which he 
has been appointed chief magistrate. A minute investigation 
into all the circumstances took place before the coroner and 
jury this day, and the inquest is adjourned for a week. The 
unprotected state of this wretched family, in a lonely cabin, 
without a door,.is easily conceived, particularly when another 
visit of the same nature is expected. It is hoped that, by the 
exertions of the local magistrates, the authors of this outrage 
will be brought to punishment. 

“I certily the foregoing statement is accurate in every re- 
spect, from the information collected by me on oath at the in- 

vest. 
‘* MICHAEL CORMICK, Coroner, 

“* County of Tipperary. 
“ Thurles, May 30, 1821.” 





BARBAROUS AND UNPRECEDENTED MURDER. 
(From an Trish Paper.) 





It is our painful duty, this day, to relate one of the most 
brutal and unprecedented murders that has occurred in this or 
any country for centuries. 

Our readers may recollect the attack which was made some short 
time since at the house of John Torrance, Esq. at Cunnigar, 
in the liberties of this city, and the brave and effectual resist- 
ance which he made on that occasion, solely aided by his ami- 
able and affectionate wife, a resistance which drew round them 
both public and private expressions of thanks and admiration. 

In a short time after the attack, Mr. Torrance left Cunnigar, 
having taken the farm of Mondella Hill from the Hon. W. 
Quin, which is situated within a mile of Adare, in the county 
of Limerick. On this farm he was making some improve- 
ments, but did not reside there, having taken lodgings in the 
village while these were going ov, and returned each evening 
by a short cut or pathway through the fields. 

On Sunday Mr. Torrance and his wife dined at the farm, 
ind on returning to Adare, a little after eight o’clock, were 
met ata stone gap, which divided the pathway from the end of 
‘narrow bye-road, by two men dressed in tight frize coats ; 

No, 277, Vol. 60, June, 1821. Ll 
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oie Of these fellows handed a letter ‘to Mr. Torrance, wna 
While he was'in the act of locking ‘at the ‘superscription, ‘the 
other ruffian strack him a blow with a large ‘stone in the back 
of ‘the ‘head. 

At that moment, Mrs. Torrance, who was leaning of ‘the 
left arm of ‘her husband, shriekéd, and ‘caught ‘hold Of ‘the as. 
Sassin'; he struggled with ‘lier Some time, and ‘both fell’; and 
While she lay n the'ground, he inflicted two ‘mortal wounds 
with a sharp instrutiient, orie about two inches ‘above, ‘and ‘the 
other about thie like distance under’'the léft breast, which passed 
through the lungs, penetrated her ‘heart, ahd ‘canséd ‘almost 
instant death. 

While this scene of barbarity was proceeding, the other 
assassin was contending with Mr. Torrance to ‘effect ‘a like 
purpose, atid’ they 'séem ‘to have had'a desperate conflict. ‘From 
the stone gap Where tlie attack was first nade, to the ground 
where Mr. Torrance was left by them as dead, appears’to'be 
about‘a ‘hundred yards, all tlie distance he fought with the fel- 
low, still retiring into the hollow of the field, and during which 
he gave him several blows in the face and legs with an ‘ash 
stick, which he wrested from the assassin’s hands in the first 
instance, but unfortunately, in making a desperate blow-at his 
legs, in order to disable him totally, the stick was broken in 
two, and he became unarmed. At that moment Mr. Torrance 
was knocked down by the second ruffian, and, while on the 
ground, a wound of about six'inches deep was inflicted on his 
left ‘side, and another on -his neck, by a bayonet: after which 
one of the fellows said, “* Come away, Tom, we ‘have done 
enough ;” and then retired across the flat grounds towards the 
Shannon. 

When Mr. Torrance found they had gone off, though greatly 
fatigued in the conflict, and weakened by loss of blood, he 
scrambled on his legs; and, perceiving the cows lowing ‘and 
surrounding the body of his wife, he lifted her in his arms,-and 
‘placed her in a corn-field, which was divided from the murder- 

ous scene by a loose stone wall of about three feet high ; there 
che left her, and endeavoured to make his way towards Adare. 
On reaching the high road, which is about three hundred yards 
from the spot, where the murder ‘was. committed, he) got 10 
the house of John Switzer, where, after relating the circum- 
“stance, he fainted, and continued-so for-some time. 
_, Switzer having procured assistance, went to’ the place-where 
, Mrs. Torrance’s body lay, and had it-conveyed to the house 0 
William Eaten, in Adare. 
Mr. Torrance was also rémoved with eare to: his ‘lodgings " 
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the house. of Mr. John Reynard, where he had the instant at- 
tendance of Dr. Griffin. | 

A messenger was instantly dispatched to Limerick, for Dr. 
Thwaites, who arrived at an early hour next morning, and 
dressed his wounds (thirteen in number, besides anes and 
we are rejoiced to learn, from Mr. Thwaites’s report last night, 
that he is as well as can be expected, and has hopes of his reco- 
very. 

We cannot close without lamenting the stain this act ha 
inflicted on the national character. ‘That a gentleman, fair ant 
upright in his dealings, mild and conciliatory in his manners, 
and 4 public benefactor to the working classes of his neigh; 
bourhaad, should have been marked as the victim of a relent; 
less hostility, and why? Because he would not surrender his 
arms to a lawless banditti ; because he had spirit and firmness 
not to be accessary to their nightly misdoings. That Mrs. 
Torrance should equally share in their resentment, is also a 
subject of melancholy reflection ; her heart and her home ac- 
cessible to the wants and afflictions of the poor; her closet 
their dispensary. : 


<A 20 


The Apologetical Epistle, addressed by the Right Reverend 
Doctor William Poynter, Vicar Apostolic in the Southern 
district of the Catholics of England, to his eminence Cardinal 
Litta, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, against the charges brought against him and the other 
Vicars Apostolic in England, by the Right Reverend Doct 
John Milner, Bishop of Castabala, Vicar Apostolic of | 
Midland District of the Catholics of England. He 


«(Continued from p. 324.) 


“ But notwithstanding all this, as we wished that all the 
four vicars apostolic should act by mutual agreement, it was 
determined not to sign this resolution till Doctor Gibson's 
arrival in London. While I mention this, I also think that I 
ought not to omit mentioning, that Doctor Douglass expressly 
declared to me, his coadjutor, that * he wished me in thig busi- 
hess not to do any thing in his place or name,’ — ba 

11, It is to be observed that Doctor Milner was not pre- 
sent with us at this meeting; nor is this wonderful: for we 
had met together by accident, not pre-concert. Mr. Edward 
Jerningham’s arrival, bearing with him the fifth resolution, 
and his presenting it to us for perusal, were unexpected; nor 
was there then time to canyene Hora aiilee: before the hour 
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fixed for the meeting of the Catholics. While, therefore, he 
cannot complain of our judging without him that the fifth 
resolution might be signed, this also occurs, that he himself 
on the day before bad, without advising with us, by two an- 
swers, announced that it might be signed with a safe con. 
science ; yet of this none of us hath ever complained. 

«© 12. On the ‘st of February, therefore, Doctor Collingridge 
and I proceeded together from the house of Doctor Douglass to 
the great room in St. Alban’s tavern, to which the Catholics 
were convened. ‘Taverns of this description in London are 
large houses full of magnificent rooms, in which the inhabi- 
tants of London are frequently assembled for public business, 
there not being, in private houses, room sufficiently spacious 
for such meetings. Hence a per-on would not speak fairly of 
this meeting, who, giving no explanation of the term, would 
announce to persons of foreign countries, unacquainted with 
our manners, that a meeting of bishops, roblemen, and other 
Catholics, was held at a tavern. On that day there were not 
fewer than about two hundred Catholics, clergy, nobility, and 
gentry, assembled in the tavern. Doctor Milner, too, was 
there among the others. WhenI entered the room with Doc- 
tor Collingridge, I said to Doctor Milner, that we should not 
sign the resolution on that day, because we wished to wait for 
the arrival of Doctor Gibson, to the end that all the vicars 
apostolic might act in concert. I then invited Doctor Milner 
to meet Doctor Collingridge and myself on the day after upon 
this business at the house of Doctor Douglass;’ but I never 
told him that on that day I had done any thing, or ought todo 
any thing, on the part of Doetor Douglass : for this Doctor 
Douglass had expressly forbidden me. | 

“¢ 13. After Lord Stourton, who presided at the meeting, 
had moved, and Lord Clifford had seconded the resolutions, 
and after each had addressed the meeting at length, Lord Stour- 
ton, with the full assent of all persons present, declared that, 
‘ suffering, as they had done for so many years, a privation of 
all their civil rights, and of much of their temporal property, 
on account of their profession of the Catholic faith, still they 
would not surrender a single particle of that holy religion, in 
the hope of any temporal advantages whatsoever which the Bri- 
tish government could give to the Catholics, and that they valued 
their religion much higher than all their temporal possessions, 
or the highest honours of the kingdom.’ | 

« i4. Although Doctor Collingridge and I derived the 
greatest comfort of mind from these words, yet I thought it my 
duty, before the fifth resolution was put to the vote, to say 4 
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few words, that ali persons might know the reason why the 
yicars apostolic and I wished to do nothing before the arrival of 
Doctor Gibson. I therefore observed, that ‘ questions affecting 
the spiritual concerns of all the four districts, and which con- 
sequently ought to be referred to the judgment of all the four 
vicars apostolic, might arise on the fifth resolution. I therefore 
proposed for consideration, whether it was not expedient that 
the vicars. apostolic should abstain from signing till the arrival 
of Doctor Gibson ?’ 1 added that * the concert of all the four 
vicars apostolic, if they were of one opinion, would add strength 
to the resolution, and greatly assist to the obtaining of that 
which all had in view.’ Lord Stourton answered, ‘ that these 
resolutions contained no specific pledge, but only expressed a 
general disposition on the part of the Catholics to negotiate 
with government for their emancipation, on such a footing 
that mutual satisfaction and security might be obtained.’ His 
Lordship then declared solemnly, that ‘ if any specific condi- 
tions, which pertained to matters of religion, should at any 
tine be proposed, they should be submitted to the judgment of 
the vicars apostolic.’ This declaration was made and received 
with universal applause, and was most grateful to Doctor Col- 
lingridge and to me, as we felt how necessary it was to favour 
this disposition, so publicly and so solemnly made, of ‘ sub- 
mitting all things pertaining to religion to the judgment of the 
vicars xpostolic.’ And this every one would feel who should 
consider that then, for the first time, such a declaration was 
made, after the deplorable divisions which formerly existed 
between the bishops and some Catholics, and which now: ap- 
peared to be extinguished and buried for evermore.- Still, how= 
ever, Dr. Collingridge and I desired that matters should wait the 
utival of Doctor Gibson, that all the four’ vicars apostolic 
might act together and in concert. ) 

“ 15. This indeed was agreeable to the meeting, and it was 
proposed that a letter should: be written to Doctor Gibson, by 
which § he should be respectfully invited to come up to London 
a soon as possible ;’? but as a certain day was fixed, beyond 
which it was then thought that the Catholic petition, with the 
accompanying resolution, .could not be-:presented ; and as it 
was clear that Doctor Gibson could not reach London within 
that time, it was manifest, either that this fifth resolution could 
hot be signed by the other vicars apostolic, or that. the arrival 
of Doctor Gibson could not be waited for. 

“ 16. Inthe mean time, Lord Clifford informed me that 
Doctor Milner had told him the preceding day, that he should 
hot sign the fifth resolution, because -he was the agent of ‘the 
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Frish bishops. I went up to Doctor Milner, aad asked him 
¢ whether he would sign these proposed resolutions?’ He 
turning from me, answered, ‘ I have been once burned in effigy ; 
tf I should sign this resolution, FE shall be burned again.’ Dog, 
tor Collingridge proposed the very same question to Doetoy 
Milner, and received from him the very same answer. Doetoy 
Collingridge pressed him ‘ to assign his reasons for refusing tg 
sign ;> Dr. Milner replied, * don’t anticipate my reasons,’ 

‘¢17. Dr. Milner produced some letters which, he said, he 
had received from Ireland, and desired that the English Catho, 
lics would wait till the Irish prelates should have held 4 synod, 
which they were to hold within ten days, but alleged no good 
reason why the English Catholics, deliberating on their own 
concerns, should embrace this advice. 

«© 18. The resolutions were therefore put to the votes of the 
whole assembly, to be carried or rejected. Doctor Collingridge 
and I voted on neither side, and we therefore abstained from 
giving any sign of approbation or disapprobation ; so that, as 
our hands were not raised with the others, it was wrongly con- 
strued to be a sign of our disapprobation of the resolution pro 

d. 
Pee 19. While this was going on, Mr. Weld, a Roman Catho- 
lic gentleman of great respectability, together with his sons, 
consulted now, for the second time, with Doctor Milner, * whe- 
ther he and his sons could, with a safe conscience, sign the 
fifth resolution ?’? Doctor Milner, by his answer, a second 
time recommended it to them. . 

© 90. The five resolutions being thus approved and accepted 
by this most respectable meeting of Catholics, all hastened to 
sign them. One consideration remained—whether Doctor 
Collingridge and I should sign them on that day or not. The 
fifth resolution, upon which only the difficulty turned, con- 
tained in itself no danger, as it held us bound to nothing which 
could conflict with the doctrine and discipline of the Catholic 
religion, or which did not afford to us both satisfaction and 
security. 

‘© Things being thus cireumstanced—on the one side, eve) 
reason, for which, in the beginning, we had wished ta postpone 
the signing of our names to a future time, had ceased, as it ap 

d that Doctor Gibson, for whose arrival we were desirous 
to wait, could not reach London in time for signing, and # 
Doctor Milner was unwilling to sign this resolution of the 
English Catholies, because he was the agent of the Irish bishop’, 
on the other side, the weightiest reasons conyinced Dr. Callit’ 
gtidge and me that these resolutions should be sigaed by 
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without ‘amy further delay ; particularly as after the declaration 
most grateful and fall :of -religion, which thad ‘been ‘made, -with 
the applause of all, that ‘they would submit all conditions 
pertaining to religion to the judgment of the vicars :apostolic;’ 
which declaration put an end ‘to all .anterior divisions,.and re- 
stored a'most happy union between ‘the bishops and all Catho- 
ics; there did appear to be ‘some reason to apprehend that, iif 
the bishops had refused to'stretch forth their hand in confirma- 
tion of ‘peace and union, they might be thought to have given 
just cause of complaint toso many Catholics who had deserved 
well of ‘religion, and also'to have provoked them to emancipate 
themselves without any ‘communication with the ‘bishops. 
Hence ‘many, and ‘those the most distinguished among the 
clergy, came up to me, and earnestly «ntreated me not ‘to quit 
the room without subseribing the resolution. In fact, if this 
opportunity of confirming the union. among the Catholics them- 
selves, and between them and their bishops, had been suffered 
to pass by, it might have’been found too late and ‘fruitless ‘to 
search for another. -Hence Doctor Collingridge and I sub- 
scribed our names, because we thought that the resolution, 
whether considered in itself or in the circumstances accom- 
panying it, was harmless and free from danger And we signed 
iton that very day, because we saw the greatest detriment 
might accrue to religion and to the common peace of ‘thei Ca- 
tholics, among themselves, if we should refuse to sign ivimme- 
diately. ‘Thus, therefore, on this very day, noble and distin- 
guished Catholics, who had been divided for twenty years, 
became joined as one people in the bond of sepa 

“ 21. In the mean time, Doctor Milner, having been invited 
by some person'to meet’ him on the following day, replied, in 
my hearing, that he had ‘assigned that day to confer with 
Doctor Collingridge and me at the house of Doctor Douglass.’ 
But as, subsequently to that assighation, circumstances were’so 
changed that the conference might be postponed without in- 
convenience, l‘answered that ‘Doctor Milner was at ltberty, 
if he'thought' proper, to transact his. business with anyother 
person on the following day.’ 

“ 22, From this assembly I returned immediately to: the 
house of Doctor Douglass, who was confined to it by infirmity, 
and I recounted to him every ‘thing which had “passed. He 
approved of all’ that ‘I had dorie in the businessy and on: the 
following day he ‘himself, ~with | his own hand, subscribed his 
hanie to the resolutions. 


“23,° Or the-Sth of “February, * Doctor Milner=printed and 


‘Crevlatéd ‘every ‘where a ‘letter, in’ which :he-endeavoureéd to 
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shew that if he had signed the fifth resolution, he would hiaye 
consented by a given pledze for adequate provisions to be made 
for the support of Protestant religious ivstitutions. But yo 

ledge of this kind. was contained in this resolution, for 
it is not the Catholics, but the Legislature, who provide 
for the supporting the religious institutions of the realm; 
the obvious and natural sense of this resolution therefore 
is, that the Catholics are persuaded, that the legislature of 
Great Britain may provide for supporting the civil and religious | 
institutions of the realm, without exacting from Catholics con- 
ditions which are contrary to their adherence to the doctrines 
and discipline of the Roman Catholic church. Besides, if 
Doctor Milner had really deemed that to be the sense of the 
fifth resolution, which he attributes to it in: his letter of the 
5th of February, why did he answer Lord Clifford and Mr. 
Weld, and all his family, that this resolution might be signed 
with a safe conscience? 2dly. Iu the same letter he com- 
plained that the Catholics had not by this resolution provided 
for the safety of their church ; which, when he wishes to prove, 
he omits the words, * founded on the basis of mutual satisfac- 
tion and security ;) which words shew that. the Catholics who 
sigved this resolution not only contemplated the faith and the 
discipline, but that they had in view the security of: the church; 
and that they were bound to no conditions which should not be 
satisfactory to themselves. But what should satisfy them in 
matters pertaining to religion was, according to the declaration 
made in this very assembly, to be decided by the judgment of 
the vicars apostolic. 

© An auswer was published by. me to this letter published 
by Doctor Milner. With the single exception of this answer, 
I have published nothing in defence of my reputation, or of 
that of my colleagues, against the various calumoies by which 
we have been attacked, not only every year, but every month, 
by. our brother, Doctor Milner. 

“24, Towards the middle of the month of February, Dr. 
Gibson, with Dr. Smith, his coadjutor, arrived in London. By 
an unforeseen accident it had ‘happened that the petition of 
the Roman Catholics, with the five resolutions, bad not been} 
_ presented to Parliament on the day which had been appointed 
for it. Now, when Dr. Gibson had heard from Earl Grey ‘bot 
what the sense of the resolution was, and what sort of a pledge 
it contained, he and his, coadjutor subscribed their names t0 '' 

(To be continued.) 
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To our Reavers.—The first sheet of the Reply to Berring'™ 
and Kirk shall be gycn in our next, 








